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PREFACE. 


/ 


TIA Logic was considered 
as a necessary and important branch 
of study in the ancient schools, is 
a truth too evident to be disputed; 
but by what means it has now. 
fallen, in some degree, into neg- 
lect, is a matter which requires a | 
little consideration to. determine. I-55 
| examining, however, some branches 
of learning of a large extent, we 

shall find, that adepts have been $0 
4 N in e rules for the 

A 
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leaner, that they have either ob- 


scured the track to be pursued, or 


have directed the pupil into such a 
labyrinth of minute particulars, as 


to bewilder him. Logic is a subject 


of vast extent; and in consequence 


of the many trifling distinctions 

with which it was crowded, the 
Jargon which was introduced to 
render it subservient to general 


rules, and the opportunity it gave 


tbe sophist to conceal his fallacy, 
its utility was disputed, even during 


the prevalence of the stoic doctrine. 


We are told, that one of his com- 
panions requested Epictetus to con- 


vince him that logic was necessary: 
% Would you have me demonstrate 
it to you?” said he, © Yes.” 


FThen I must use a demonstrative 


- 
* A * 5 as P <* - s * * 7 ap” $i wy Pe th 
2 8 - «if thr} +" 7 
* © 


form of argument.” . Granted. 
„And how will you then know 
whether I argue sophistically or 
not?“ On this the man beingsilent: 

_ * You see,“ said Epictetus, that 

« even by your own confession, 
logic is necessary, since, without 
its assistance, you could not learn 
„so much as whether it be neces- 
5 csary or not. | 


It is, however, as unreasonable 


because writers have almost obscured - ' , 


it by a profusion of mystical and 

elaborate arrangement, as to reject 

the chearing comforts of true reli- 

gion, because the superstitibus and 

enthusiastic have involved it in 

the clouds of what they call elucida- 
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tion; and to discard logic, bann 
it might assist the views of the 


sophistical, is as silly as to prohibit 
good bills of exchange, because they 
may give occasion to forgery and to 


fraud. 


The logical writers of the pre- 
sent century have been furnished 
with an advantage of which the 
ancients were totally ignorant; I 


8 mean the admirable theory of Mr, 
Locke; a theory, to overturn which, 


| inferior genius has nibbled, to its 
own discomfiture. * might be 


; | Snded — What advantage did 


that theory offer? 1 answer, that, 


beside the important system it 


established, it was easy then to dis- 


; cover, that there ought to be a clear 


| PREFACE. „ 
ation between a tannins. which 
describes to men of erudition and of 
science, the foundation and opera- 
tions of the human understand- 
ing, drawn from an accurate ob- 
_ gervation of its conduct, and a work, 
which should introduce the tender 
mind of a learner to an acquaint- 
ance with itself, and teach it to 
arrange and manage the materials 
of which it is possessed, with order, 
perspicuity, and effect. Without 
a previous knowledge of some of 
the principal rules of logic, it 
is difficult to understand many 
passages in Mr. Locke's Essay; a 5 
treatise on logic, therefore, ought 
to be to an ample acquaintance 
with the powers of the human 
understanding, what the rules of : 
E 


\ 
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grammar should be to the . | 

_— ledge of a language; that is, it 
Should consist of a few concise 

rules, necessary to be known by way 

of introduction. Has this been the 
modern practice? I conceive not: 
Instead of forming from the volumi- 
nous mass of ancient and modern 

materials, an introductory compen- 
dium, several modern writers have 
nearly filled large treatises in at- 
tempting to describe how the mind 
conducts itself under particular cir- 
cumstances; and one of the latest 
has taken no small pains to con- 
vince his readers, that a clock, and. 

a watch, though machines of motion, 

do not think, Many have built up 
plausible theories, which cannot be 
ä to One; and the best 


| * 
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English writer on logic, has dedi- 
cated many pages to a review of the 
ancient practice of the schools; 
principally, indeed, for the purpose 


of exposing scholastic absurdity. 


In short, I conceive they have all, 
in a great measure, retarded the 
progress of that which they pro- 
fessed to eee by e too 
much. s 


There is enough, perhaps, in the 


worst treatise on logic, which has 


guage, to have done much good, 


and many of them contain most 
of the rules to be found in the 
following epitome; but they are 
usually so distended by animad- 
versions on the understanding, 
some superfluous advice to direct 


* 
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the judgment, or unnecessary proof, 


that the connexion is not a 


discoverable, and the progress 
rendered tedious i in the extreme. 


eng chat the N "Rs | 
| af Logic may be easily understood, 
when divested of every unnecessary 
embarrassment; that a knowledge of 


themwould be greatly advantageous 
to every rational creature; andabove 


all, to youths who may be destined 
to pursue the higher classes of study, 
the writer of the following little trea- 
tise has attempted to disengage them 
from a part of their encumbrances:;— 1— 
how far he has Succeeded, the public 
will 5 5 ot 


8 He 3 that Logic can 
never be taught but by examples, 


1 


| 


PREFACE. = 
and has therefore endeavoured to 
exemplify every rule : he has, in- 
indeed, differed in many instances 
from the established maxims, but he 
trusts, there will be found in his 
notes, sufficient reason for so doing. 
He conceives, that he has omitted 
no one rule which is absolutely 
useful; and even thinks the Latin 
names” of the different kinds of 
argument, and several other trifles 
to which he has given place, are hy 


no means necessary; and, upon the 


whole, as he has particularly con- 
Sidered; even in his examples, the 
interest of the youtiger part of man- 
kind, he entertaitis a hope that his 


efforts may be produetkbe of some 
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PART THY: FIRST. 5 
a — * N 1 12 1 

CHAPTER „ 

£ % . 2 Ae 1 . 15 N * 
INTRODUCES THE $UBJECT, AND TREATS Or THE 

SEVERAL KINDS OF IDEAS. wa : 
; . 


; Og * it of Gredk origin, I, 
is used to signify that art which teaches 
men to arrange their mental faculties i DF. 
such order, as will greatly assist them i in 
distinguishing truth from falshood, and 
enable them to communicate their. Ideas | 3 
5 with ease, order, and perpicuity. 1 Yes . | 


2-3 + —% 2 1 
BU 3 aft 4d 


The extent of this subjeet, ih its moet 
tal ns: is vast in the extreme, since 
| it is employed about all things, and all 3 
| o Frag + 


- Sat _— —_ 
— - 
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taking cognizance of, together with their 


modes, their relations, and their predica- 


ments: but, as this essay is rather in- 


tended to epitomize and simplify- this 
immersurable subject, to reduce its most 


useful maxims into so small a compass as 7 


to render them of advantage to those who 
cannot submit to the severe and intense 
application necessary to a thorough acquaint- 


ance with all its minutiæ, I shall first begin 


IDEAS. 


These are of two kinds; the 1 


* of sensation, because they are received 


| through the medium of one or more of the 
Senses. Ideas of eersation are no other than 


the pictures, or images, which remain on the 
tablet of the understanding. even after che 


things which excited them are removed. 


Thus, _coldness, whiteness, sour, Scent, | 
Sond, and all other things which can be 


1 to our Senses, after we have once 


"or LOGIC: ra ee 


gelt, een, tasted, e 
they be instantly removed from us, the 


effect which their presence excited still 


remains with us, and the representations, 


or remembrances thus remaining in the 
mind, which we are able to turn in our 


thoughts, and contemplate at our will, | 
are-called lden of ersation. 725 


The Second Ba called ideas of Oi, 
are generated in the mind by conternplat- | 


ing, compounding, or comparing the ideas 


we have obtained by sensation, with one 


another. As when we recollect to have 


been revolving, or examining one or more = 


ideas, we find that this operation produces 
a*new idea called thinking, and the very 

discovery of this new idea presents to the 
mind another called perception.” If, after 

comparing two or more ideas, we cannot 
obtain the complete satisfaction we expect- 
ed, the uncertainty in which the mind 


| FE introduces the idea of doubt ; but 
If the result N 


B 2 


- 


- 
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Snething which approaches towards cer- | 
tainty, it terminates in the idea of belief. 
| Ofthis cles are did to be knowing, willing, 
tam relation, &c. Now all our ideas 
i rere 


— 


| Wide 6 N 8 I * : 8 8 N RN 
Z * IDBAS ARE EITHER SIMPLE on cortex, 7 
_ 

dds: whether of gengation or re- 


faction. present but one uniform, indivisible 
character to. the mind. which will not 
admit of plurality, nor can they be per- 
=> ceived to contain two different natures, not 
| even by the mind itcelf, as all those before 
mentioned. All simple ideas of sensation, 
the mind passively receives from external 
objects, . and all «imple ideas of reflection, 
from its own operations. Of these two 
- kinds of simple materials is compozed. the 
mage Flee of human Werle. > Far. 
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” Thaw. 9 mind 9 Alter one 
imple idea, and N receives most of 
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them by sensation, yet it connects two or 


more simple ideas, of the same kind, or of 
various kinds, together, and so firmly unites 
them under one name, as to be able to 
manage them as tractably for its "own 

accommodation, and for the purpose of 

informing others, as though they were 
perfectly one simple idea, 21 _ not 
been made a of several __ 25 3 55 
| This the mind being Paneel = the” 

simple idea of unity, or one, adds another 
unit to it. and then another, when having 
combined them under the term three, it 
finds that compilation so united, as easily 
managed as a simple unit, or one: then by 
adding three more, it joins the two 
combinations under the term ix; and by 
placing thereto another three, forms the 
composition, collected and Wo under 
the term nine; and so with all dhe various. 


5 
combinations of numbers. „ 
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All chese mental unions are b 
3 ideas, * which the mind arbi- 
 watily compoes at its will. 8 
| Kea wil era forms the combination 


** 2 % $3 5 3 . 75 ; | * * 


* : 


P 
be world is much indebted for many valuable 
_ hints in his book, entitled EIIEA HTEPOENTA, 
r 50, ** I think, had Mr. Locke sooner 


been aware of the i le connection between 
words and knowledge, he would not have talked of 


2 «the comporition of ideas ; but would have geen that 


it was only a contrivance of language: and the 
« only composition was in the term; and conse - 


*« quently that it was as improper to speak of 2 


* complex idea, as it woyli'be to call a 1 | 
* a © ſes oak 


Ft 


—— 
> $, 
: af 


We chan, 3 the 5 
apply the complexity either to the term, or the ideas, 


* 2 
= 


as the occasion may invite; and this is the more 


necessary, as there are many simple idcas without | 


x A 


„ on . e 5: mh 
| A (and this call complex; | 


ns tw; i 


* 4 75 | 
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©" Hi or combinations of simple ideas, 

united like parcels, containing a variety of 
goods, the readier to be reviewed in the 
warehouse of the understanding, and the 


single denomination, to avoid the trouble 
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* . *, 
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Here the composition is evident ly in the term 
also, and it might be said, that the complex term 
unanimity, comprizes more than the simple ideas; . 
unity and volition, as implying severat persons 


whose agreement the complex term unanimity 
denotes; but let it be remembered, that this arises 
from a relation to the object which the word signi- 

fies, and is not a part of the combination itself. Let 
those, however, who believe that a tter example 


BEERS 


and difficulty of enumerating the. parti- 


might be found, make the attempt, and perhaps they: . F 


will giscover, that it is not s0 easy a matter to find 


a moral or intellectual combination, wherein all the: 
| * Parts can be CN 8 


1 
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these, I ay, most External objects produced 
Boch by nature and by art, contain similar 
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ehe erüecles each parcel contains. —Besides 


is of sirnple appearances, which the 


£ mind paively takes cognizance of, e. g. | 
A number of these simple ideas are united 


im an orange, and though existing in one 
subject, so distinct are they, and diverse 
from each other, that they reach the sen- 


borium, or scat of the soul, through different 
avenues. “ The colour, which is com- 
pletely distinct from the taste, makes its 
way through the eye, the taste, through 


the palate, the smell, through the olfactory 


organs, the density by means of the touch, 
&c.. Now these four distinct 
ch no objects tan more widely differ 


ideas, than 


: 
n I 5 - # 
* Fr? 
. ERS). . 
„ * * i ” s 
x IO N 
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words used in this work, may not be strictly appli- 


cable; yet, it is hoped, they will escape the severity 


of criticism, as \they may be better calculated to 
. 
— IAERING. 
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from each other, are all, with wang. others. 
—— —— ky 
Thus it appears, that these different ideas? - 
united in an orange, form a natural com- 


bination similar to one of those artificial! 
compositions formed by the mind for its wn 


accommodation. The idea of an W 
2 demi 4 e idea of Sensation.” 


— 
* 


Ot bs are a 8 a town, 
A 8 and all other objects of sensation, 
Which present two or more distinct ideas 

to the mind; united in one subject. It 
eee, also to observe, that these 
four perceptions combined in an orange, 5 
ut never be ande to the notice of 


2 
1 
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Loet it here 5 observed, that to signiſy ideas 
themselves, and the objects Whose effect: . 
our senses excite them by one common name, 
confesgedly absurd, and Has given great deen 
of cavil; but from the very nature of language it 
is hardly possible to avoid it. The reader will, 
however, find a nominal distinction preserved. 
wherever it is tolerably convenient. 


: g 
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8 the'woul, but through the medium un 
respective orgaris fitted for their introduc- = 
tion; * for- if either of these organs were 
wanting, all the remaining senses united 
eould never have informed the mind” of 
that idea so shut out. Thus, if a man 
were born blind, his organs of tasting, 
feeling, smelling, &c. never could have 
informed him of the colour of an orange, and 


| BC _—C 
? 9 » . £ 


od 2 * 


My 


A Mr. Locke, page 8 — 84, ot. l. 8ays, 
I think it is not posible for any one to imagine 
© any other qualities in bodies, howsoever con- 
* stituted,.whereby they can be taken notice of, 
u besides sounds, tastes, smells, visible and tan- 
* gible qualities, — 4d he that will not set him- 
_ * $elf proudly at the top of all things, but will 
consider the immensity of this fabric, and the 
great variety that is to be found in this little 
and inconsiderable part of it, Which he has to 
do with, may be apt to think; that i in other. 
mans ions of it, there may be other, and different 
intelligent beings, of whose faculties he has as 
little knowledge or apprehension, as a worm 
* $hut up in one drawer of a cabinet, hath of the 
e Senses or * aa 2 man.“ 


0 Locic. e. 


<a he neither smell, taste, Se. his signt 
could give him no idea of us eee, &e,* 


3 briefly ah that a 3 
idew b ee ban indivighle Smnjiin. 
1 mind of something which exists with- 
Hut; that a simple idea of reflection is an 
indivixible representation of some action of 
the mind within itself; that a complex 
idea of sensation is a picture in the mind 
of an external subject in which many 

simple ideas are combined; that a cm- 
plex idea of reflection is an aggemblage of 
simple ideas united under one name by 
the mind itself; let us now take a view of 

the mind, employed in the economy and 
formation of! its factitious ideas. 


\ 


Those who. wish to acquaint 1 
with further divisions of ideas, will find them iu 
Nr. Locke's Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, divided into. clear, obscure, confused, Jantat. 
Kee vets eee, true, Fallen e Ec. 
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PAY OPERATIONS or THE MIND, IN THE 
Hb 284/75 OAKALION OF ITS. Anat. 
1 r INS a. ee 2 r 2 $7 8 


I, OF ABSTRACTION. 


5 Tri is the conteraplating of « one ormore 
ideas alone which cannot exist apart, or be 

divided from their subject, which is called 
abstraction. Thus when we consider the 

yellow colour of an orange only Y, dropping, 
or disregarding the taste, the smell, the 
density, time, place, circumstance, &c. we 
perform that operation of the mind called 
8 abstraction, and the, idea of the colour 

alone 80 Comicdepell, is called an abstract 
ide. THE ps IR. 
” FEET TIES | 3 | | ö 3 


ee, 11. or 7 CENERALIZATION. 


The moment we begin WOE the 
idea of that particular yellow colour per- 
red inan orange. by extending it to the 
Colour en ini a lemon, a pine- apple, bras, 
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gold, or any other substance in which that 
colour might be perceived, so as not to 
consider it as a particular and distinct 
colour in each individual object, but as 
one colour, though perceived to be resident, 
with some little difference, (which the 
mind does not notice) in a variety of 
subjects; the moment, I say, we so enlarge 
it, we perform that operation of the mind. 
called generalization; and the idea 80 
abstracted, and enlarged, is called an 
abstract general idea. TE, 


Again, having abstracted the idea of 
body from all particular masses of matter, 
throwing aside, or disregarding its colour, 
figure, size, time, place, relation, &c. the 


mind views it as a naked abstract general = 


idea; abstract, because it is considered by 
the mind strĩipped of all mode and figure, 
without which it cannot physically exist; 
and general, because, in this naked solitude 
of abstraction, it comprehends, and is 
equally applicable to all bodies, animate 
C | IS 
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or inanimate, and exhibits no difference 
between a man, a stone, a house, a clock, 
or the whole orb itself; and this is one of 
the most general abstract ideas the mind 
is capable of forming. The idea of life, 
als abstracted from body, and enlarged, | 
80 as to comprise that principle in all 
animated beings, is another of our mog 
Bay. abstract ideas. 5 


51 
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Now these two abstract 89855 io 
| — - body and tife, being joined: together 
by the mind, they lose their respective 
names, and form a complex abstract general 


idea, under the name animal; complex, 
because it is made up of a plurality of 
ideas; abstract, because it takes away, for 
its own consideration, life and body from 
all the other qualities necessary to the 
distinction of every living creature; ant! 
general; becatze it includes all livingheings, 
without noticing any dienende between 


- them. 


2 209 + 
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Jo these may be added, either the Nea 


of terrestrial, aquatic, volatile, or amphi- | 
bious,, and thus would be composed the 
te complex, abstract general idea of olle 5 


those ranks of beings. 


2 % 
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+ Something like this lite be attenprectt to 
| compose moral and intellectual associations 
of ideas; as faith, hope, charity, compassion, 
gratitude, &c. may be said to compose 
virtue, but unfortunately, we are so little 
acquainted with the' component parts of 
such combinations, . that it is hardly pos- 
able ever to effect it with any tolerable 
TORI: . 
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+ As the names by which mental compositions, 
or associations of ideas are denoted, do not now, 
(whatever might have been the practies in the pri- 
mitive stages of language) contain a catalogue of the 
contents of each parcel, or association, it is impossible 
to effect, in most instances, an analysis, I. e. to sepa · 


rate and arrange the simple materials composing each 
. . 1 OMIA to the: idea of a 8 
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f r COMPARISON. 


Wen the mind exhibits to its own view, 
two, or more ideas, and is employed i in cxa- | 


mining their agreement, or disagreement with 


each other, it performs the operation of com- 
parison 3, a8 when we consider the difference 
of colour, bulk, flavour, &c. between an 


orange and 2 pine-apple, certain incidents, 
with a reference to. different periods of 
time and place; mens condict, with 


| respect to religious, moral, or legal precepts, 


&c, Fro those, and similar actions of 
5 Sha T2 59 

the m i. arise all our relative ideas of 

Tigger, Kr earlier, later, better, worde, and 


A 
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writer, it is extremely difficult to discover the true 


meaning of each abbreviation for such he con- 


siders every single word which either represents a 


combination of ideas, or stands as the Sign of a 
e of other words. 
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Thus having seen, first, that abetractior 
is the taking away of one, or more iclens, 
from others, with which they are naturally, 

or artificially combined: Secondly, that 
generalization is to enlarge an abstract idea, 
0 as to make it the mental pattern of all 
simĩlar objects, though found resident in a 
variety of subjects. differing widely in every : 
other respect: thirdly, that comporition is 
the joining together of two or more ideas, 
or collections of ideas, and uniting them 
under one name: fourthly, that compartson 
consists in examining the. agreement, or 


disagreemefit, between two or more ideas. | 
Let us now. take a view of things called 
substances, in which the objects of most ob. 
our simple ideas are resident. 
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5 S Substantia [Latin]i. e. aub ge 
oy 35 Writers 6 on this subject say, 7s a being 
tha. bat c aulit? by 25 without dependence on 
any other create ed bet "A house, a horse, 
ade 015} tip 

wood, one, water, ee” 2 spirit, a body, 

wad. 40 * 

an angel, e all cubstances.® They then 
dexribe it it to to pe the subject of modes and 
nccidents. I Cannot, they say, be ännihi- 


led, or u unterly dexiroyed : and reduced to 


* © & 4 


"wig deference 1 to. those Bentlemen. they 


444 


being. entitled io great respect for the 
services they have rendered mankind — 


With due n Leay, to character 50 


M, en- * 


d FJ $4 1 4 57 


* Vide Watts's J. Logic, Page . 
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1 respectable, J conceive 3 
thus, fire, water, spirit, angel, &c. by the 
common name of substance, though it 


sense, tends to create useless divisions, such as 
gubstance thinking, simple and compound cub- 
Stances ; philosophical, elementary, and vulgar 


oubstances; pure and mixt, &c. with all their 


definitions, which frequently over load 
the mind, and cow the tyro in pursuit of 
useful information. Moreover, 1 have 
never yet witnes ed the existence of a Spirit , 


independent of body, for though the mind 
be capable of abstracting spirit from matter, | 


and ba able to consider it as an independent 
being, it's no more than all idea, a crea- 
ture of the mind. Who can prove that it 


has any distinct existence in rerum natura? 


If the thinking, or ccgibative being, inde· 
pendent of body, be calletl à substanct 
because the mind is capable of contemplat- 


Ing it Separate, and entirely detached! froth 


matter, then all our abstract ideas, such as 


UK colour 2 an 9 the 7 r 


„ 
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able meg. be. 2 for the amn rea- 


of body, and therefore cannot be Said to 
exist 20ithout Ses e OY 
being. 
Animal vitality is called life, 3 
power of inerease in vegetables; but with far 
less reason than the motion of a bird inthe air 
should be called gallopping, because the mo- 
tion af a horse in full speed, is ss denomi- 
nated. The nature of fire too, is so extremely 
abstruse, that, though it be generally allowed 
to be material, it is by no means certain, 
whether it be of the common mass of 
matter, under peculiar modifications, or a 
1 ei dun 
Kind. 3 


. 5 
| 5 2A 1 deal has been said about fire quiescent, 
and hre in àxtate of action, without throwing any 
light on the mysterious nature of that principle. 
Fire is det ned wy some, to be an union of infinitely. 


* 


r 
* 
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el be well, perhaps; ( WErFe. 
logicianz-and Philosophers. to acknowledge 
their ignoxance of these and similar sub- 


Latin terms are admissable) rank them 


as non satis cognitæ res, or . . 


| IO 133 | 64: 
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omall 3 5 AAhering te each ber um 


a body of motion. Pure . eee 
in a phial with a long neck and kept in a gentle hea 
for the space of a year, is Sl to 4 Wy * "nt 15 


weight considerably increased: Chick andren bs 


auppase to be an access ion of hre All this, aw 
is fryitless Speculation, vine 125 a 


organs sufficiently acute to c 55 1 
Wen in suck oy jectures. | 15. 1 


Logic, BYE. 4 an + which 985 tach us t 2. 
to advantage, de knowledge which is fairly within 


the reach of our faculties, ought not ta: he crawded. 


with obscure subjects; and when they are necessgrily: 


noticed, care should be taken to shew how far our 
knowledge of them extends, and our ignorance of the 
rest should be frankly acknowledged. Wers this 
maxim observed, we should, have little to, say, 


perhaps, about the . era _— 


&c. 8 32 1 a3. 330033 3 1536; 2. 
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jects, and (since nothing but Greck or 
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© Space, indeed, has a better title to the 
| term substance, because it 5ubsists by its8lf 
-—— without dependence on any other created being; 
Ddiurt all that has en witten on life, fire, 
&. serves but little, perhaps, to embrighten 
the ideas these objects themselves present to 
the mind. It may, then, be fairly con- 
2 that he who is conscious of his own 
oughts and perceptions, has observed the « 
* effects of life in animals, noticed the increase 
bo +: Ne vegetation, is able to distinguish space. 
ftom body, and has observed the effects of 
fire, knows as much of thenaturebf these sub- 
jects,” as though he had read all the learned 
conjectures of chose WhO Have wandered in 
the dark expanee situated beyond the con- 
fines'of human knowledge, in sarch' of 
theories for which there is no rational sup- 
-port. We shall, therefore, distinguish 
eorporeal beings by the name of substance, 
and'rank Pirit, thought, or life, fire, space, 
Kc. should we have occasion to notice 
ben under the term ah rf e 
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CHAPTER IV. 
or MODES AND SUBSTANCE, © 
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3 reviewing what has been Said about 

1 * 
complex ideas, we hall soon have a clear 
notion of what i is meant by modes. It has 
been said, that a number of imple objects 
co. exist in an orange, now as the orange 
itself is called a substance, because it has an 
independent subsistance, $0 the -gimple 
objects which are resident i in it, as, calour, . | 
figure, a degree of density, &c. are, called = 
modes, because they cannot exist alone, | | 


and are rendern on the e 5 1 


775 J 


Nodes are N or r accidentgs AN | 
ee l mode or attribute, is that which, i is 


1 


$0 necessary to the existence of the oubject, 7 
that it cannot be taken away without 


——— ——— . uö=ʒ 2 — _ 
_ _ — 2 
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. is very nature. Thus e is 
essential to a man., for if he be deprived uf 
it, he will be longer a man, but a corpee. 
 Fluidity is am essential mocle of water, for 


if it be congecaled, it is no longer water, 


but ice. The particular figure of a needle, 


which is itself a mode of steel. comprises 


is absalute existence, for destroy the figure 
by fusion, and it is no longer à needle, but 
a bit of steel: it might, Arens be "gt 
or rusty, without affecting 
needle, or a bit of steel. n a 
ructinets are, therefore, called accidental 
modes. ''*'The aptness of a needle to pene- 
trate be eee re ity, of tak _ * 
immediately Verpet! from its 5 — 
These properties are .by some improperly 
called rung wage essential mode. * 


" 2 . | * 
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2 1 is eee ane of REY 
that two things 80 different in their nature, should 
de called by the same name, particularly when it is 
considered that the mind, from a conformity in 
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Modes are als either abcokute or relative. 
"© absolute mode belongs to the subject 
itself, as an eye and a sharp point are abso- 
lute mocles of a needle, but its largenes or 
smallness, are modes which only exist with 
relation to others with which it may be 
compared ; these are, therefore, called 
relative modes. Logical writers have further 
divided modes into active, passive, natural, 
civil, moral, qupernatural, and many other 
classes, but they orily serve to encumber 
the mind, for he who knows the meaning 
of the words will be in no great danger of 
mistaking a natural for a moral big ang | 
ani tene but itrle- caution- | odio 
errors on that 121. neee who = 


in 


8 4 : , : 1 < 
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PSHE AR to expect a 8 e | 
in the things; thus rowndness in 4 bowl, is called A” 
mode, its aptness to roll is also called a mode; but it 
is evident that ne gen ee ow” one 


another, NI IN VERY 
D 


* * 
fr! 
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a —— 
à tee wich an AXE, would readily discover 
that che man with his axe was active, and 
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add male a pan of anothet 1 or, 
ta be better understood, that. the body of 
an animal must undergo. such a change 
before it can become a part of a tree, 
and so with the tree; before it can lose the 
attributes of timber, and make a part of a 


* * * 
kossil. Probably this ebuds; this collu vier, 
2 * 0 1 = 1 je L 
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tal; notion, but it cannot be denied, that a great 
part of the mãtter of which this world is composed, 
* be pan eee r- v as the abundant produce 
of vegetation annually demonstrates. The almost 
incredible quantity of grain, fruit, herbage, &c. 
which each season affords, forming a part of the food 
of men and other animals, is changed into animated 
substance, or excerned with a total change of quali- 
ties; these animals, after a short period of exist · 
ence, .. die,. and their bodies are committed to the 
common mass, where they must lose all the modes, 
properties, and attributes, . of the animal body, i. e. 
flesb, bone, &c. before they can assume the modes and 
properties of clay, or any other solid mass. More 
oder, the immense quantity of iron, lead, copper, &c, 
which is annually extracted from ores, and cony 
into articles of ah the eee of 


* 4 . - . * * 
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might be the air, but n 
8 wich organs calculated, to ascertain the 
1 — ä 2892 insist 
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| 8 EL 8 &c. ptodured and 
manufactured; and, in fact, a prodigious variety of 
other things, which this earth produces, and about 
which labour is employed, would become zuper- 
a dundant, and the surface of this orb would be 
encumbered with its own produce, did they not all 
suffer a gradual dissolution, nearly equal to the 
product, till they, with al the modifications art and 
industry have given them, become a: part of the 
__ common chaos. This characterless matter, through 
the mediate power established by the Deity, in the 
mysterious and wonderful organization of the world, 
is again assimilated to, and forms a great part of 
14 each succeeding tribe of beings. Some, indeed, 
zsgume their attributes rapidly, and as bastily suffer 
dissolurion ; others àre extremely durable, and 
stand the test of ages without seeming to suffer any 
marks of decay, as glass, gold, and mercury, which 
have been called incorruptibler, yet modern philosophy 
proves that they differ from other things more perish- 
able only, as an insect, whose existence exceeds not 
two short hours of a summer's day, differs in point 
of longevity with the all surviving raven, or the 
_ elephant, ; HE, 
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it be material; or merk, I know: not. 
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aSoclations of Sn or, l (as iti has been 
called 1 complex idea.” The aubstance, 5 

2 "il A ja exixtence in” 75 hature, Is a 86 4 

d of umme lt Noc, Ang. a rd, 

as an instrument of the. mind., is a band f 
union tO eh a , eertain number of stmple 8 
perteptibns, 2 Societies of men have united! 
for hein oon arcommodation. „The modes ä 
in a natural substance are subject to many 
variations, but the substance, whatever 8 5 
be, is still the same. 80 the Simple er- 
. Ceptions in a mental combination, are 
subject to be changed by fashion and cir- 8 
S 
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cumstances, but the name remains the ame. * 


It would be very difficult to discover, 


exactly, all the various modes resident in 


| some complex beings, and i would be no 


less difrult tolpoint dutihe exact number 
ie e K. _ in 
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| IT; is eats by some ibn har 

ideas are the signs of things, and that 
words are the signs of ideas; if it were 
invariably so, it would, perhaps, be as easx 
to demonstrate a moral, legal, or philo- 
sophical question by the use of words, as to 
Solve. a mathematical n PF means 
of numbers. 


A numerical association may be easily 8 
analized, i. e. first resolved int inferior 
combinations, and at last reduced to sim- 
ple · units; these also may be readily joined. 
WT, oo as again to make PRE com- 
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TY pxition, and, as the Mag BE eich pafate 
8 collection gives a clear notion of the exact 
number of simple objects compgsing it, 

there is little dangeri of error. Thus, on 
hearing de n pronoun which i the 
sign of the combination fix. the mind 
readily knows That I is. 2 composition of 
si units, which is equal to two smaller 
combinations denominated three, or to 
_ - _ three still «nmaller: associations dendted by 
% the ten rd , and ober afl the” higher - 
| which che mind benoten 
preklend at fist sigkit, by ia tile atlertion 
to orcler⸗ 3 Tewlve with ite grestest 
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Bat "I were to! ene] investig ga. 5 
tion of the simple ideas included in 5 
terms gratitude, or rescue, and che ortler wi 
which they are combined, we Wt ho not 

find ic, perhaps, 50 easy a task. It is E. | 
this reason, that'\philosophers take leave of 
la > age, ah, N ans en | 
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reduce their theories to mathematical 


proof. 


When words are the signs of ideas 


(which is not always the case) they are 
© oy arbitrary sounds, which socictics of 


men agree in adopting, as outward repre- 


sentatives of their thoughts, and have neg 


natural connexion with the ideas which 


they are intended to signify. Thus the 
Luatins distinguished the appearance whict 


ink produces on paper, by the term niger. 
the French call it zoir, and the English 


Hack. It is true that, in many instances, 
a word stands for a single idea; as one is 
always the sign of wnity, white signifies 
the colour obscrvable in mo, &. yellow = 


the hue of an orange, &c. so with the 


word black, and most other simple ideas, - 
and when it so happens, there is no dif- 


ticulty; as if I pronounce the word black, 
White, &c. in the hearing of am English- 


man, who has scen these appearances, he 
' readily understands me. But the greatest 


* 
. 


ndnd what is still more 
de 8851 frequently used 25:3igns of other 


N 
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part of che words in all languages, repre- 
sent combinations of the mind, made up 


: - of a great variety of simple perceptions, 
with "whos! mumnber, proportion, and 


arrangement, the names bear no analogy 3 


- words 


kd; into error. The Wat yon rig 


been adopted by the Englisli, as the sigrr 
of several different associations of ideas, 
may, by one pemom, be conceived to mea 
2 weight equal to 576 graifis, and by 
another 7000 grairis, the difference be- 
tween the pound _ 22 8 err: 


n 6 
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A univocal word stands as the sign of os 


ca, or one collection of ideas; as one is 
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never "applied to any other idea but unity, 


f 


and manifesto is used solely to denominate 


chat multifarious combina | tion ,comprised 
in a public declaration. Equivocal words 


are sueh as are applied to two or more dif- 
ferent ideas; as the word pound is nat only 


the sign of similar objects differing in 
point of quantity, but 1s also used to sig - 


nify twenty shillings, and a-pintold, or a 


Prison 40 enelose beasts. Nor is this to he 


wondered at, since we have an infinite 
nurnber of ideas, for which there are no 


different words are sometimes used tb 


signifp the arme idea, and then ihey are 
Called synonytmous, as e 


| AO ny 
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Doxtor Watt has Set down book and houge, as f 
-univocal words, yet Dr. Samuel Johnson attributes 
five different meanings to the e Air 0 


*. 


* 
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names; yet, with. a range profusion, two 


a Im - — 


| citing of one ward for one or two others, 
and sometimes a single word for a whole 


| Belief, and Lord's Prayer, as effectually as 


_ acquainted with all the regulations and 
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The next (ource of error, is the Substi- 


Sentence: as the word however, in French 
Duo? qui i] en soit, is frequently a substitute 
for notwithstanding ; be that at it may; 
suppose I grant you every thing you have Said; 
in whatever degree; and many other frag- 
ments. Adieu (hoy wg 
A Dieu je vous contmende, or in Englisa, 1 
recommend you to God. It is very pro- 
bable, that many single words, represent- 
ing a collection of ideas, are no other than 


1 the first words, or titles, of certfin sentences, 
orations, or colloquies, which, it is likely, 


were familiar in the primitive languages, 


ll time hadenveloped them in obscurity. 
So when we speak of Credo, or Pater noster, 
to a member of the Christian church, these 


words excite in his mind, without reciting 
them, the full power and force of the 
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etiquette! of the army, would reprezent o 
his mind the eee customs. n of 


that eee 5 Gs UII HS + 


bs | 
- Trxdeed; all 2b 1 e in every Amn. 
guage, if they mean any thing, are no 
other than ubstitutes for fragments, or 
whole sentences. Alas, in the following 
as due are, or sone similar words. 
n e E o ie 
Ala, how little from the grave we claim? 


Thou But 9 st a form, and L- 2 name. 


* & hy F Lada) — $3 1. elf 
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yauth alone, unhappy mortals live ;. 
E 2h | the mighty bliss i 1s fugitive : Bat] 
Discolour'd sickness, anxious labour come, 


And- age, and death's OI aden. ö 
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Here ah, is a substitute for — on 


the following" consequence is terrible; or words 
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Though there may be no. great danger 
of mistake in the above instances, other sub- 
stitutions are certainly among the principal 
causes of error. This will, nevertheless, in 
a gleat measure, account for the difficulty of 
reducing many combinations into the sin 
ple perceptions of which. they are said to be 
compose. As, however, men are continu- 
ally endeavouring to shorten their language, 
by introducing single words for sentences, 
and frequently single letters for words, 
that language might bear some tolerable 
proportion to the wonderful rapidity of 
thought, these difficulties are likely to 
increase. All, therefore, we can do, is 
to be careful that, in the communication 
of our thoughts, we: attach no other 
meaning to our words than what has 
prevailed by universal consent, and if there 
be the smallest doubt, since our language 
has been reduced to some standard, we 
may easily have recours to good authol | 
nties Moreover, when we are: about to 
contend, it would be well, perhaps, were 
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we, as a preliminary, to enquire whether 


our opponents agree with us in the meaning 


of the words 1 in FOO IS 


Pralbiag IR the reader RE Ts 
- the difference between a common, and a 
proper name, and that whatever might be said 
of complex and simple terms, Special rules to 


direct our conception f things, and the means ' 


gaining clear and distinet ideas, x (though 


separately treated of by some logicians,) 


would tend to no great advantage, we shall 
proceed, at once, to definition. 
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Lest we should be considered defcient, let us 
here observe, that concrete and abstract terms, if they 


deserve any notice at all, properly belong to the 
doctrine of relation; that imple and complex terms 
will be $ufficiently considered in describing the com- 


ponent parts of a proposition; that the difference 


between words, common and proper, may be found 
in the grammars; and that the causes of eyuivocaul 


Port s, and their various kitids, are rather matters of 
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The only objects capable of being 
defined are associations of ideas, i. e. either 
combinations of those simple perceptions 
excited by their originals, which appear to 
exist in natural or artificial subjects; or 
mental combinations, which have no 
united existence but in the mind. Now 
simple ideas, the principal part of which 
being only obtainable through the medium 
of the senses, cannot de defined; for the 
definition of the thing consists in nothing 
more than an exact enumeration of the 
simple perceptions, as they are impressed 
on the mind, on an examination of the 
subject in which their objects reside, witha 
description of their order of arrangement, 
— the ma their union produces, as 


or LOGIC. 4 


far as our senses will Serve us. And a 
definition of a complex idea of reflection, 
is an accurate enumeration of the simple 
ideas composing a mental association 
under one name, together with their 
order of arrangement, &c. and all this is 
performed by the help of simple ideas, 
with names annexed to them, and the 
assistance of inferior combinations, for the 
sake of brevity. with the meaning of which 
the reader, or hearer, is supposed to be 
previously e 


Let us now make an effort to define 
a” round thing, with which . gentlemen 
amuse themselves sometimes upon a 
green. We should begin first by saying 
that it is a material being Here we begin 
with a combination with which the reader, 
or hearer, is supposed to be acquainte3 ; | 
for a material being is a composition 
. of magnitude, extension, solidity, &c. | 

— of vegetable produttion,, — Here, also, 
vegetable production is a complex idea, 

E 3 
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Which is supposed to be known by the 
reader, or hearer, if not, it must be reduced: 
 —of that kind called timber, Here, again, 
jf the reader, or hearer, be unacquainted 
with the general qualities of timber, the 
ble by our senses, between that and other 
substances, must be nominated: and of that 


, pectes of timber, called box. — The special 


difference between. that and other wood, if. 
the reader, or hearer, be ignorant of it, must 
also be noted: a Spherical form. — But 
what. is a. sþberical form? That body, 
whose surface is formed by the extremity | 
of xight, lines, of an-cqual and-determinate 
length, proceeding, in all directions, from 
a point in the center. But what is a rt 

line? It is chat figure which an atom 

would describe in passing the nearest way 

from one point to another. We may yet 

be still far from having effected a definition, 
for kind, foure, Way, directions, and several 
other combinations may be also unknown 
to the reader, or hearer, all of which must, 
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in that case, be reduced; the relative size, 


described, &c. to make the work com 
th BY ah Is 5 


It is necessary here to notice; that in 
this attempt to shew what: a complete 
definition would be, all our observatiogs” 
have been employed about the thing: 
nothing having been yet said of the name, 


by which it is to be signified. This thing. 


then, the English have agreed to denominate 
a bowl; the Latins, globus; it is therefore 
evident, that the name is arbitrary, and 
but for the better convenience / of under 
standing one another without the trouble 
of a special description, every man might 
call it by a different name. This would. 
be exactly similar to its having no other 
denomination than thing, which is 80 
general a name, chat it is applicable to all: 
beings in the creation but persons, and 
what. it is to signify can never be under- 
good without some sort of a deſinition. 
Now these means, whatever they inay 
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Alia Oirert the mind. > 


the particular object meant by such a word, 3 
are what logicians call the definition of the 


Thus, then, the definition of the thing 
is effected by enumerating the simple ideas 
contained in a combination, together with 
their order of arrangement; and the 
definition of the name, by a partial definition 
of the thing, a synonymous term, a reference 
to the subject in which the thing resides, 


to its particular use, or by describing one 


or HN of its properties; and to this sort of 
definition all simple ideas are subject, as 
yellow - is a . nene in an 
orange, Ke. A) p 


Thus, to define the word respect, i is 


| necessary we should say we mean goodwill, 


lest we should be supposed to signify no 
more than common altention. Thę word 
ring may be defined by saying, it is an 

ornament la be worn on the finger ; for, in a 
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definition of the name, we always SUPPOSE 
our readers, or hearers, are previously a&- 
quainted with the thing, and we only 

inform them, in a brief manner, what the 
object is which the name is to signify. 
The word house, being equivocal, may 
be defined by the term building, or by 
saying it is a place in which men reside/to 
secure themselves from the inclemency of 
the weather; for when we speak of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, we mean two 
families, and not habitations. Again, to 
define the word head® to which there are 
attributed no less than thirty-one different 
meanings, it would be sofficient to say, 
hat part of an animal which contains ite 


brain. Or, in another sense, the vere Place 
of Honour, &c. pf 


There is nothing; perhaps, which 
causes more contention among the majority 
of mankind, than a want of due attention 
to the definition of the name; for it fre- 
_ quently happens, that two people mean 
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very different things by the same word, 


and being both conscious they are right, 


immediately get impetuous, and so eager, 
frequently, is each to shew the absurdity 
of his opponent's assertion, that an indif- | 
ferent person has no opportunity of setting 


them right. 


. consideration, "Job of great” 
im portance, should make us particularly 
colicitous to know the true import of 
words; for it is undegthe cloud of obscure, 


dark, and unintelligible terms,” that the 


greatest imposition is practised. Quacksof 
all descriptions impose on the credulous 
by them. How frequently does affected 
eagacity, in giving an opinion of a malady 


with which it is totally unacquaintecl, 


chield its ignorance by the words affection 
of the nerves, depression of the animal spirits, 


and the like? Were, indeed, such pre- 


tenders urged to an explanation, they 
must either take refuge in lofty unmean- 
ing terms, still more obscure, or flatly 


** 
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acknowledge their ignorance. We should, 
therefore, never rest satisfied with any 
word which is either unintelligible, or 
totally destitute of meaning. 

It is, when we consider what an 
accurate definition of the thing is, that the 
incompetency of our knowledge shews ; 
itself in a most striking degree; let us | 

b 


consider what a labyrinth we should have 
been ertangled in, had we, in our esay to | 
define a bowl, attempted to trace every 
combination up to tlie highest source, i. e. P 
to have resolved each into the simple 55 
perceptions of which, according to Mr. 8 | 
Locke's Theory, they must have been 

composed, and to which all our know- | 
ledge of things: is reducible. From 
these considerations, it is evident, that 
we content ourselves with a very im- 
perfeet knowledge of things, and though 
mathematical combinations may be dis- 
tinctly understood, we frequently know 
little more of other subjects, about which. 
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we Speak and write, than the names by 


which they are signified. And though 


Ste logical writers detail the rules of 
Aefirition with so much facility, they 
would, perhaps, be a little . in 
ATTY them to practice. „ 
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Mr. Duncan, in his Elements of Logic, seems 
to consider this no very difficult task, for, page 101, 
be says, Now in tracing any very large number, 
« when for the ease of the mind we consider it at 


first as composed of various others still lesser: if 


% we. next take these lesser parts to pieces, and 
© pursue them continually, until we. arrive at the 


units out of which they are composed; we thereby 


« totally unravel the collection, and being able to 

puch our researches no farther, rest satisfied in the 
view thus offercd to the understanding. Just so it 
« is in the examination of our complex ideas. For 
« when any very compounded notion comes under 


the inspection of the mind, in order to be traced to 
V its first principles; we begin with resolving it into 
other ideas less complicated; and taking these 


* again to pieces one by one, still go on with the 
20 search, until we have broken the whole into our 


„Hirst and simple perceptions, ax whe the 
N cannot possibly be carried. 


order, all the simple perceptions contained 
in a large complex os.” we are generally 
satisficd with reducing them into combina- 


tions less complicated, and very seldom 


attempt the complete investigation of their 
first principles; and so, by this general 


process, effect the resolution and compogt- 
tion of these unwieldly combinations: with 
great facility, as in the foregoing definition 


of a bowl; the inferior, or less complicated 
combinations, a material being, of that 
vegetable ¶ gubstante called timber, of a 
spherical figure, and of a determinate Size, 
compose in the mind the idea of a bowl. 
— This is a composition of general ideas, 


abstracting, or taking away its ure, and 
there willthen remain a material being of that 
Subgtance called timber; take away next, the 


complex idea, timber, when material Seng 


will remain alone. Here we may observe, 


that a general composition and resolution 


F N 


vy rosie, 3 „ 


Finding it tedious in the extreme, if | 
not impossible, to enumerate in their exact 


and may be resolved again: first, * 
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is very easy. Still further, however, to 
aid the business of investigation, there are 
established two general terms of distinction, 


# 


| GENUS and SPECIES. 


Com is a Latin word for kind, and 
Fßbecies is a word of the same language, 
' signifying sort. The mind, like the eye, 

being unable to take into its view, and 
examine a great variety of objects at the 
same time, and finding every. individual 
thing in this world distinguished by some 
particularity, as as men differ from one 
another, in features, stature, age, &. it 
has, for its own accommodation, recoursc 
to an ingenious method of arranging the 
different beings presented to its notice, into 
classes. This is done, by noticing Some 
ariking attributes or qualities, and arrang- 
ing all those beings, possessing such general 
characters, withyut regarding any other bf 
their modes and properties, into one class. 
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Thus all that tribe of a which 
is covered with feathers, though differ- 
ing in every other respect, as the stork 
and wren, are classed under the term bird. 
Now here, at once, we behold a spectes; 
for birds are a species of animal; but 
animal is a larger idea, since by taking 
notice of life and body only, it compre- 
| hends all living things; animal, therefore, 
is a genug, of which birds are a Species. 


Some species of beings, are classed by 
no abrolute mode, but the element in which 
they live. . Thus the inhabitants of the 
water, though differing as the whale does 
from the minnow, are classed under the 
term ib; and these again, by agreeing 
in some general qualities, are divided, 
by naturalists, into forty seven naſe, and | 
four hundred Ho | | 


„The most POPE idea we can con- 
teive, i. e. the highest genus, is denoted by 
the term being, because it implies 25 | 
. 


A 
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more than bare existence. Bod) is a Tpecits, 
"of which being is a genus: a mineral is a 
= apecies, of which bedy is a genes: metal is 
a opecies, of which mineral is a genus: gold is 
a species, of which metal is a genes. Again, 
body is a genus, of which animal is a spectes : 
mankind is a Species, of which animal is. a 
gemis: and the terms white, and Mack, will 
dixtinguish the species of mankind. To 
this we may add, place of birth, time of 
birth, name, &c. and thus particularize an. 
. 


n l ovens; chen, that the idea of 
being is the most general notion, or highest 
genus we are capable of framing; so the 
idea of doing, or the verb 7o do, is the 
highest genus of all ideas of action we are 
capable of framing. All ideas of exist- 
ence are Special, with respect to simple 
abstract existence, and all ideas of action 
are special, with respect to the general idea 
of doing. The most particular notions, 
both of existence and of action, are tho 


— 
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axoclations of ideas, which include all the 
essential, relative, and accidental modes, 
Kc. together with time, place, cir- 
eumstance, &c. descriptive of an identical 


being, or action. a” 4. particular time, 
place, &c.—It is also evident, that as body 


is a Species with respect to the more general 
idea, Sig, so it is a genus, with respect to 
the more special idea, a mineral. Again, 
though a mineral be a Fpecies, with 
reference to the more general idea, body, it 
is a genus, when compared to the still 
more special idea, metal. All the inter- 
mediate genera, between the highest genus, 
and the lowest Species, are distinguished by 
the name of gubalterns; and that genus, 
which has another genus between it and 
its species, is called the remote genus; and 
the one, whose species is immediately 
under it, is termed the proximate genus. 
As the genus body is remote with respect 
to its species iron, having between it. 
k | F 3 3 | | 
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and the 5pectes, the {en ere 
5 * 

A genus is a name given to a rank of 
complex beings, agreeing in a few attri- 
butes; a Species is formed by taking in a 
few more attributes, or. modes, than is 
comprehended in the genus, which, of 
course, reduces its extent, as the name 
animal extends to more beings than the 
name ird; and were we to add attribute, 
property, and mode, till we have taken in 
all those which are known to exist in an 
individual, we actually, as far as our facul- 
ties serve us, enumerate the simple objects 
of perception, which are united in a na- 
- tural combination, and thus compose, 
out of the most teimple e a com- 


* Should the reader's curiosity prompt him to 
take a view of the ten categories of Aristotle, he will 
find these learned trifles, in a book entitled, Harris's 
Philosophical Arrangements, dressed out in all the 

gaudy trappings of Greek and Latin. 
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plex idea. Andbythe reverse operation, i. e. 


by taking away one idea after another, till 


we have reduced the collection to a simple 
attribute or two, which distinguish the 
highest genus, we resolve it again into 
its first principles. But this, as it has been 
observed, is generally impracticable, for 
many mental combinations are so amaz-- 
ingly complicated, and so little are we 
acquainted with the essence of things, 
which is said to distinguish the Species” 
from the genus, and one species from: 
another, that we must, in almost every 
instance, content ourselves with a partial 
definition, i. e. with the enumeration of a 
few attributes, properties, modes, or cha- 
racters, using, as it may be convenient, 
either words signifying combinations, or 
simple ideas, as the occasion may require, 
and so effect the best explanation we can, 
as far as the thing is known, And let us 
again notice, that, notwithstanding the 
pompous modes of definition described 
by writers on this subject, so CINE in 
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- their kind,* no. man has yet completely 
adopted them, for all writers and speakers, 
invariably practice that kind of definition 
we have j mor described. 


Din he "WES Ae is the mode 
of definition logicians have prescribed, and 
though it be nowise equal to mathematical 
accuracy, it is admirably calculated to 
methodize the mind in disposing in order 
the e . which it is employed. 


32 The . 1 specific difference, 
are said to make the complete definition 
of the species. They mean, by specific 
difference, the essential attributes, modes, 

* Mr, Duncan, in his Elements of Logic, p. 1445 
eoncludes his doctrine of definition in the following 
words: Thus at length, we have not only deduced 
© that peculiar form of a definition which obtains 


« among logicians, but shewn it also to be perfect in 
its kind, and to take in. the whole compens: of 
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or qualities, which are observed to exist 
in the species, more than those which 
are comprehended in the proximate genus, 
or genus immediately above: as birds 


are a species of the genus animal. The 


word animal, however, goes no farther 
than to comprehend body and life, or a 
living being. Now the specific difference 
between bird and animal is, that the body 
s covered with feathers, that it has two 
legs, two wings, a hard bony bil, &c. $0 
that when we say a bird is an animal, 

whose body is covered with feathers, and 
that it has two legs, two wings, and a 
hard bony bill, we have given a logical 
definition of the species bird; or; in other 
words, we have added to the genus animal, 
the gpeciſic difference, and have thus. com- 
Nara was enen N 4 , ; 
ES It 5050 be e to 1 at 

definitions by going up to the highest 
genus; and so come gradually down. to the 
abject about to be defined. As in the above. 
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example, to have begun with the perns 
being, to have then taken in the speciffc 
difference of body. and finally, fe and its 
attributes; as the genus animal is supposed 
to be previously known to the reader, or 
hearer, and sufficiently excited by its sign, 
the word animal. When, therefore, the 
ideas signified by the name of the genus, 
are completely known to the mind, and the 
specific difference is accurately stated and 
understood, then the genus and the specific 
difference may be fairly said to make * a 
5 complete 3 e 


Wk | — _ 


Here what has been before hinted, may be 
PRE noticed, for the terms used to indicate the 
specific difference, instead of being the signs of 
simple ideas, or clear and definite combinations,. as 
is always the case in the mathematics, represent very 
| <omplicated combinations, as the words feather. „ lege, 
"wings, and a bony bill, in the reduction of which 
other combinations would probably occur not less 
complicated. And thus it will appear, that it is 
not so easy a matter to unravel a complex idea, as 


Mr: Duncan expresses it, who himself, I am inclined 


— 
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Coin, or money, also, is a genus of 
which any particular piece is a Species, 
and if we SUPPOSE the ideas, of which the 
word coin is made the sign, to be under- 
stood by the reader, or hearer, we may 
join the specific difference, or number of 
ideas, which we obgerve to distinguish any 
particular Pct to the genus coin, and 80 


by 
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an heli ieve, would find the following familiar axiom 


of his own, page 120, Elements of Logic, very dif- 
kicult in che execution. Two things are therefore 
« required in every definition. Firgt, that all the 
original ideas, out of which the complex one is 


« formed, be distinctly enumerated. Secondly, - 


that the order and manner of combining them 
« into one conception, be clearly expHinied!? And 
in the next page concludes, with as mack ease, as if 
any one could reduce it to practice, When this is 
done, and the idea wholly unravelled, wel have 
te nothing more to do than fairly ee the 
« appearance it makes on our o.π minds. But he 
seems carefully to have avgided en an 
example of its application: excusing himself by 
observing, that the cons of his wo Roy 
admit of it. F 
Tr ; e 


ü 
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coin, be not known, nor che higher genus 
metal, nor even the genus mineral, Sill 


LY 


make-up the definition. But if the genus 


more remote, we must begin with 4ady., 
and join thereto the specific difference, to 
define mineral, and then take mineral as 


à genus, and add the specific difference, to 
define metal, and so frommetal to gold coin; 


of a figure flat and circular, of a deter- 


Ow diameter, bearing a legal impres- 


Sion, (which should be described, if not 


previously known,) weighing a little more 


than one forty fourth part of a pound, troy 
weight, current in Grtat Britain, of the 


value of twenty- one chillings, and thus 


neee 


| When we wan ij the erence, as it is 
called, that is, any one grand attribute 


which constitutes the existence of a thing. 


the nominating of that essence completes 
the definition. Thus all bodies, whose 
outline or internal dimension describes a 


Kgure, or capacity, Tor acact there is 2 


"or 1b f. 7 : & 
uns "hay be defined generally with'a 
sit word. Suppode we take as a genus, 3 
ue, we may effect” the following” de- 
fintitions, by placing before it the word, ell, 


foot inch, gallon, quart, int, each being che 
sign of its respective essential di ference 
| from the genus. 9 


* x * 
TY 0 4 . * 
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| This essence too, ben can be dis- 

covered, will infallibly direct us in Ws. 

tinguishing species from species, and one 5 
individual from another. But many 

things are so nearly alike, and we are 80 | 

little acquainted with the real essence of 
them, that we must rest satisfied with the 
best distinction of their difference which 

our faculties enable us to obtain. | 


Here, however, it will not be amiss to 
observe; that as we are highly blamable in 
using obscure and unmeaning terms, $0 
are we in the other extreme, when we use 
long, unnecessary, and pedantic definitions. 
The use of definition being _ to excito 
8 | 
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in the mind of another the objects we * 
in idea, the shortest method by which we 
dan completely effect it is always to be 
| preferred. By attentively obgerving the 
means used in common language, we may 
easily discover what ingenious contrivances 
men have adopted to facilitate definition. 
Nay, several of the parts of speech, in every 
language, are dedicated solely to that 
business, and the following essay at a 
| definition of the English parts of speech 
ace not be found altogether i EI 


lite are instruments of den. 
| Nouns are signs of simple or complex ideas. 
Pronouns are substitutes for nouns. Verbs 
are signs of action, passion, and existence. 
Aaverbe are instruments of definition. 
0 ” are substitutes to abridge the 
| use of nouns, pronouns, and verbs. Pre- 
Positions are instruments of definition. 
Interjections are substitutes for whole sen- 
tences, or fragments thereof. Thus three | 
out of eight parts of speech are e 


or Loe. 


An in definition, and they may ye thus 
8 gore | 3 


 Exampfe of the articles. © The word 1 
man, which distinguishes not between the 
whole human race and a single individual, 
by the addition of the article a, is made to 
signify any man, and by the article the, it | 
becomesstill more definite, asdistinguishing = 
a man, the idea of whom is then wien - 1 | 
the view of the mind. Tg | — 


Engle of the 1 The oak - 
to sing, may be defined by the adverb - | 
charmingly, which is the Speciic difference. -Y 
between an indefinite mode of singing, 
and that which has the power to charm.” 


Example of the preposition. A man 
beyond the Sea: here beyond is an instrument 

to define the local situation. A calf with 

two heads: here the preposition ih, joins _ 
the particularity which distinguishes thalt 


monster to the complex idea of A 8 and 
„ 
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| completes the definition. Thus we behold 
the peculiar use of these three parts of 
Speech. If this subject alone were our 
particular business, much more might be 
added, but the nature of the object in view 
obliges us now to pursue our present 


design. 


For having passed over many heavy, 
trifling, and useless subjects, which writers 
have treated at very great length, I Shall 
_ conclude, as an apology, in the words of 
Dr. Watts, page 123: ** After all, it must 
i be confezed that an intimate knowledge 
of things, and a judicious observation, 
will assist in the business of definition, 
better than too nice and curious an 
attention to the mere formalities of 
logical writers, without a real acquaint: 


Lance with things.“ 
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PART THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER 1. 


OF THE FIRST DEGREE OF HUMAN EVIDENCE. 
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ä . 
THE highest and most certain of all 
human evidence, is that which the mind 
obtains on examining two ideas which it 
has received through the medium of dif- 
ferent organs of sensation. If, for instance, 
the idea of the colour of an orange, and | 
that of the sound of a bell, be presented C | 
for its consideration, their difference is d . | 
irresistibly obvious, that the mind, without 1 
a moment's reflection, is ready to pronounce, | 
that the colour of an orange is not the ou 1 
of a bell. Another obvious truth of the. 
83 e „„ 
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first dave of evidence, and with which 

logical writers generally exemplify, is, that 

| "the whole is greater than any of its parts: and 
again, that all the parts are equal to the 


| In the above, and all other instances 
where the mind, on contemplating two or 
more ideas, or things, is able instantly to 
affirm their agreement or disagreement, 
without using any means to direct its 
determination, or calling to its aid a third 
idea, the inamediate knowledge which is | 
chus obtained, is called intuition, from the 
Latin word intuitus, i. e. having regarded, or 
looked upon. The form of Speaking, or 
writing the affirmation (for in either case 

we affirm that it is, or it is not,) which is 
te result of the examination, is called a 
proposition; thus the words used in the 
aftwmation above, {he colour of an orange 
; 5 not the Sound mf a bell, compose a 
proposition, and so do those which affirm 
that the whole is greater than any of its 


i 
# 
! 


LEES, 
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parts: 6d again, that all the parts if any | 
thing are equal to the whole. All propositions 1 
of this kind are called self- evident, because 1 

they signify intuitive judgment; 1. e. a 
judgment which the mind has formed by 
its own native faculties, instantly on | 

beholding the things, or ideas, about which 

the Rope presents a e . | 4 | 
| | 


?, 


The foo of A propocition vil 10 our | 
next consideration. .- 


5 
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"CHAPTER II. 


OF SIMPLE PROPOSITIONS. - 


A simple proposition is a single sen- 
tence in which the judgment of the mind 

is expressed, affirming either the agreement 
or disagreement of two simple ideas, or 
combinations of ideas: as 


Man is mortal. e 

Sold is Nor animate. 
The term whereof we affirm is called 
the subject, as man, and gold, in the above 
examples; and the term with which the 
Subject is said to agree, or disagree, is 
called the predicate. Thus mortal, and 
enimate, are the two predicates in the 


foregoing propositions. The word, or 
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words, representing the act of the mind 
in affirming, are called the copula, as is, 
and is not, in the two examples, and it must 
always consist of some inflection of the 
verb 70 be, either expressed, or im plied. 


It is not necessary that one sort of pro- 
position should be always made up of 
three terms, as in the first example, nor 
that the other should consist of four, as in 
the second; for sometimes two words only 
are used, and the third understood: as 


I think, 


it signifies, | 
I ax thinking, 


I am, 


; 
/ 


That is, | 
| I am existent. 
». "'Cxgar fought. 
That is, DS 
Cæsar was fighting, 


&. 
— 


Now this is a complete proposition, for 


—— — 
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1 aleo frequently happens, that many 
Words are used to express the combination 
of ideas which is to form the subject, or 
the predicate of a proposition: as 


A man lame with the gout walks slowly. 


Now the subject, a man lame with the 
gout, indicates but one association of ideas, 
for which there happens, in English, to be 
no one name exactly including them 
all, and no more; but if we use a term a 
little more general, or in other words, take 
away a few of the ideas included in the 
combination, namely, those which define 
the cause of lamencss, we shall find one 

English word which Will exactly fit the 
remainder; that is tlie word cripple, and 
thus the proposition will have A re 
appearance: as 


A cxipple walks 1 
Loet us now view an example wherein 
both the subject and predicate exhibit a 
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en in the terms, i. e. are made up 


of many words, and yet represent an aso. 
ciation of ideas really existing together, . 


to signify which (in English at least) no 
single term has yet been adopted; and 
therefore they must be made complete by 
the help of some instruments of definition, 
either to add something to an association 
the mind may make choice of, that is some- 
what deficient, or to take away what is 
superfluous, should the mind find it more 


convenient to choose an association which . 


is Superabundant: RES Ee Dt 


A light carriage with four wheels, without a coach 
box, runs Oy. on a road completely level. 


5 Here 1t 1s as that all che TP 


| | except those printed in Italic, are used as 
instruments to make up and adjust those 
combinations for which the English 


have provided no single names. Vith 


adds four wheels: without takes away 
the coach box: cwiftiy adds the mode 


* 
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of motion: and completely level joins a mode 
to road. Now the term phaeton, used 
metonymically, it is evident, frequently 
stands as a ene, for all these 
| words. | 


- 


, 


When Cha of a proposition, or the 
predicate, or both, are made up of many 
words to complete the complex idea as above, 
the proposition is called, by logical writers, 
complex. These are unnecessarily divided 
into a great variety of classes; urneces- 
sarily, most certainly, for they over- load the 
mind with useless distinctions, all of which 
amount to no more than what has been 
exemplified above; that is, to make up 
some association of 1 for which there 
is no single name. * Te | 


| ; [hs 


* To prove how trifling these distinctions are, 
let us quote a passage from Doctor Watts's Logic, 
page 164, on two of the different sorts of complex 

propositions. If the term which is added to the 


68 £6616. : | * 


A proposition is also aid to be complex | 
wheri the pronoun who, which, or any of 
their oblique cases, is Wed in the _— 


or e as 


The youth wh cultivates his undernanding 1. 


N 
T he POR 1 5 is to ornament his 
sweet person, is despicable. 


5 cubject « of; a complex' proposition be either 3 
or any way necessary to it, then it is called exhli- 
% catzve, for it only explains the subject; as, Every 


mortal man i a gon of Adam. But if the term 


« added to make up the complex subject does not 
necessarily or constantly belong to it, then it is 
e determinative, and limits the subject to a particular 
part of its extension; as, Every pious man hall be 


« happy. In the first proposition the word mortal is 


merely explicative ; In the second proposition the 


« word pious is determinative. To prove that this 
distinction is necessary, though it must be confessed 
that ĩt A exists, does not require N Sentence ; 


H 


* 
ä as 8 FA 
7 
* 


* 


- . 
2A * 
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3 each of the above examples. there 
3 appear two distinct propositions; that 
part printed in Italic is called the primary, 
and that in Roman letter is called the inci- 
dental proposition; this distinction, however, 
is of little importance, since the incidental 


proposition, in all such cases, can be consi- 


dered as no other than a part of the com- 


bination which forms the subject. 


, : n 1 N 1 : } 9 * ” 15 © 
2 4 12 p - p * * PT * 4 
3 * + 3 Eine $ FFI 
4 ps 1 5 — 4 hk F . — & 4 * 
* Þ -4 * 5 8 $4 uf 5 % #4-1 FER f & '.# | 2 * 
9 2 7 ? . 


| for it is enough to Enow, that whether an expticative 
or determinative word be used, or even an inctdental 


proposition, nothing more is meant than to determine 
the particular association of ideas which is to form 


the subject, or the predicate, of a proposition. 


* 
| | 
| $5 oh 
A 3 10 ; 
: | 
A 1 
2 
* 
3 
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— 
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CHAPTER III. 
or COMPOUND PROPOSITIONS. 


When the subject, or predicate of a 
proposition, or both, contain two or more 


ideas, or combinations of ideas, which may 


be resolved into other propositions, it is 
called S e as 0 


The Englich, the Datel, dle e and .. 


_ the Per” bebt the French. 


Lt this may be bed into as many 
propositions as there are subjects: as, The 


 English fight the French. The - Abt 
the French, &c. —Again: EY 


The English fought the F 8 the Spar 5 5 
the Dutch, and the Americans. | 


Ho 
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In this last example i it is manifest we 
— four different predicates, and, of 
- rourse, this proposition might be resolved 


1 —- into four distinct n as demon- 


ne 7 in fist IO 


The TIO proposi tion consists of 


8 four iv pra my Lg 1 : 


— 


3 Vaio, Fs Seneca; and the Emperor 
Antoninus, cultivated DE EY” meta- 
"NM and l 


£ ens” 
AB Fo 


hwy a aber of edi hun a ot 


49copme vas combination, do not make 
a proposition compound, so, sometimes, 


' that which appears to be a simple propo- 
- sition * e in effec be com- 


— 
ound: TY 
R % © 8 2 43 | * - 8 
| EN > . e 
* 3 4 
2 * «7 %..X * 
* L 


3 is the greates blexing.” 


45 


e hate * ee een 
relation, that there are other blessings, <9 


: Mons oy wo op Fed | y 

. 
are understood, which being read after 
those expressed, will make the sense com- 
plete, and constitute two distinct propo- 
sitions. These may otherwise be thus 
resolved: 8 . 


f Men en) oy many blexsings. 


. 


Health i is the penn bling. : 


"There are many PRs” Hg instances Where 
the proposition expressed implies a latent 
one, which logical writers notice under 
Seyeral heads, but with a small share of 
common sense and attention they may be 
really eee , e 

It will appear ho that a proposition is 
not confined to any particular order of 
arrangement, and that the parts therefore 
can only be distinguished by attending to 
the ideas which are meant to be conveyed; 
this depends, in some instances, upon the 
idiom of the language, as the Latin word 


99 


= 
TC 
- 
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% 
= 
* 4 
S . * 5 
2 : * 7 L 1 7 ES * * — 
8 | 4 
Tmplies à com ete: 


int be will de existent': and f eden 


may be Said to be distinguished in any 
part of the word, it is in the two last let- 
ters. All the parts of a proposition, in 
English, may be transposed as the occasion 


may invite; this we may Py by 


che fol lowing 8 3 


» 


Tn Amaic tre re many args rien i. e. 


. Ds 


Many we rivers are exixtent + in dnerice: 


„ n e . furt. 
3 it will appear easy to discover the 


parts of a proposition, however transposcd 


or complicated, if we attend to the ideas 


eee. 


In. some 8 propmxtipns the 
nog depends upon a condition ex- 
e. in the 9 mp : as 


of gold could proce immortality the nen would 


— 


nes, 
This is eee or hypo- 


thetical proposition, because the affirmation - 


depends u 25 truth or false hood of the 
en condition, printed in Italic. 
The first part of this proposition. or that 
containing the hypothesis, is called the 
antecedent, and the latter part, in Roman 
letter, is called the consequent. Now, as 
this is one of the most useful compound 
propositions, let us ctate the matter in * | 
order as to exhibit all its parts: 


If gold ts procure immortal „the rich would 
never BE dead. 


So that the firs part, ci in nale is 
che antecedent; the second, in Roman, is the 
consequent ; the word in capitals is the copula; ; 
and the term 1 dead, is the predicate. 


Here let it be observed we are obliged ; 
to alter the verb die, into be dead; in 
order. to introduce literally the copula, 
which is seldom practicable but by a ltering | 


the wenn of the verb. 


| 
i 
| 
! 
| 
. 
f 
| 


— - 


—— ——— 
: 
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cxlogintins divide compound propositions 


into copulative, casual, relative, disjunctive, 
and many other classes. Some of them 
obtain their denominations: from the parti- 
cles used in the composition of their sub- 
ects and predicates; and others, from 
very obvious reasons, Which are easily dis- 
coverable to those who know any thing of 
gtamtnar- The reader will readily per- 

*  ceivethat the first example in this chapter 
is copulative, and the last hypothetical. 
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or PURE AND MODAL-<PROPOSITIONS., 


22 a 2 I. 1 


Logical writers also > divide propocitions | 
into pure. and modal. N, in a propo· 


sition, the agreement or EPUGRANCE 18. 
UTE affirmed: 1 


„ 


* * 


\ Every hae man oa goo dun. 


The proposition is called pure; ; but 1. f — 
besides the matter and form, there 


involved any mode or manner of connexion 
between the predicate and subject. it is 
called a modal proposition: as 


It is ebenes that every good citizen chould by 
an honest man, | | 


That part of this propoeitica printed-in © 
Italic is called the mode, and the latter part 


* 
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the diction. There are four modes cele- 
brated among logicians, namely, necessary, 
= Possible, impossible, and contingent. Some 
produce many more, as moral, civil, lawful, 
unlawful modes, &c. By some these 
modes are thought to belong to the copula ; 
others say they are the Ie itself, and 

_ thus en we it: 


E:. 


A * 


© That every good citizen cbould be ap bones 
. e TP ee 8 


. WE however, propotitions hon abject to 

cther divisions of much more importance, 
we shall proceed immediately to take 2 
view of tem. — 5 
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CHAPTER v. 


wa * 
, N 


Or AFFIRMATIVE/AND NEGATIVE PROPOSITIONS, 


OR 5 DIVISION + ACCORDING: 20 TUSIR 
- QUALITY» |; „ ys 


T3. IF 344 14% 215 
ta | & . 


40% viavs ited; 


| When we e first 8 what; canstituted 
a proposition, we observed, it was the words 


in which the mind-affrmed-its-qudgment = = 
either of the agreement ot therepagnaney 
between two ideas, or associations Of ideas!” 
We have also en, that it is theoparticwlar 
business of the copula to indicate this 
agreement or repugnance. When a single 
negative particle accompanies and stands | 
with it, between the subject and predicate, . | 
it is evident that the effect of the copula, 
which declares that one thing belongs to 
another, is removed : as 


| 1 4 * 9 11 | , 
Gold is xor animate. _ 


0 > 
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Thus animation is declared not to 
belong to gold; and here it is sufficiently 
a manifest, that the negative particle removes 
ite effect of the copula ig, and that it has 
nothing to do with the subject and predi- 
cate. Bometitnes, however, the negative 
particle stands remote from the copula, and 
some little consideration is necessary to 
discover whether it be used as a part of the 
eee. or predicate; or is intended to re. 
rate AH nc copula: as 


% 


"Ne ora 3 5 by men io miah/to cattivate 
- their 8 Should be Za in 
. 3 


a - 
* 


— = 


thaw we e Setter, that che el 
not, though standing 80 oe affects the 
copula, and makes the proposition mean 
the coritrary to What it would without it; 
for the proposition, when regularly Stated, 
would «and fs: Ly 


Men who wish . . their understanding, 
should & or Spend a single day in idleness. 


* 


* 


There are many instances where one 
vr more negative particles are used in a 
proposition, yet neither of chem affect the 
| _ as | 

A —_ of no religion 1s | an infidel. 


Again: 


No man well l TOs uninformed, 


This is the same as saying, al men well 
| educated are informed. 


5 er e 


observed, that attending to the ideas meant 

to be conveyed, rather than regarding the 
words, or the order of their arrangement, 
is the surest way of discovering the true 
parts of a 5 


Let it here be carefully noticed, chat 
though propositions are called gffirma- 
tive and negative, yet they are in fact all 


I 
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_ affirmative; for the declaration of a repug- 
nancy between two ideas, is no less aftirm- 
ative than the declaration of an ee * 


This impropriety has certainly led Dr. Watts 
into an error, as appears in his Logic, note the first, 


page 157, where he says, As there are some 


« terms. or words, and idea, (as I have shewn before) 
* concerning which it is hard to determine whether 
they are negative or positive, so there are some 
« proposittons concerning which it may be difficult 
« to say, whether they affirm or deny : as, when we 


e gay, Plato was. no fool: Cicero was no unskulful 


© rar? Casar made no expedition to Muscovy : 


: An oyster has no part like an eel - It is not necessary | 
for a physician to speak French : and, for a phy- 


& gician to speak French ts needless. The sense of 
« these propositions is very plain and easy, though 
« logicians might squabble perhaps a whole day, 
« whether they should rank them under the names 
& of negative or affirmative,” — Now can any- thing 


be clearer than that there is a distinct repugnance 


between Plato and folly : Cicero and an unskilful 
orator ; and that an expedition into Muscovy was 
not one of the expeditions of Cæsar? The same 


. repugnance might be observed in all the other 
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5 though w we have followed the beaten 
track, it is most assuredly an improper 


: 
. 
. ” 
— — _— 
8 » 
: F ft 
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instances Dr. Watts has stated. We should perhaps, 
be under less difficulty, in determining to which class 7 
such propositions should be referred, were the terms Þ i 
conjunctive and digunctiv? substituted to 'distinguish | = 
the quality of Propositions, for 2 and 3 
negatve. | * | | 
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CHAPTER VI. 
5 . q 8 ; | | ; | 
Oy UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR PROPOSI- 
TIONS, OR A DIVISION ACCORDING To 
THEIR QUANTITY, 
= ps 
= | 'To e br = pro- 
position, we must observe whether the 
1 predicate applies to all or every thing 


expressed in the subject, for in either case, 
the propexition is univeraal as 


—ͤ— — — 
. 


7 All the men in Great Britain would compose A vast 
army. was 


Every earthly thing is perishable. 
Here we perceive that the predicates 
apply universally in both examples, as is 


signified by the terms all, and every, stand- 
ing before the respective subjects. Each 


f 
- * g 1 1 
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proposition is therefore called an. tunFoersal 


ir mative.— Again, 
1 5 No mineral 4s animate. 


In this last example, it is clear that 


animation is affirmed to be universally 
repugnant to the whole class of mineral 


bodies, as appears by the particle no before 


the subject, and this sort of proposition is 


therefore called an universal negutive. 


In some propositions the subject appears 
with a mark of limitation; and, in such 
cases, the predicate does not apply uni- 
versally: as 


Some minerals ARE metal. 


Thus it appears, that the word some 
limits the subject, and the predicate metal 
is only affirmed to belong to a part of the 
beings that the subject would otherwise 
zaignify. as appears oy. the restrictive m 


# 
: 
So 
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some which precedes it; for this reason, 
such propositions are denominated particular 


A mark of limitation also frequently 


testricts the — of a negative 2 


porigcn: at N 


Some men ARE NOT wise. 


Thus the predicate wise is affirmed to 
be repugnant only to a part of mankind, 
as appears by the term of limitation Some, 


and the proposition, therefore, is called a 


\ 


particular negative. 


Here we behold examples of the four 


famous divisions of propogitions, according 


P 12 885 quality and 3 


. There are, indeed, two . kinds of 
: OF e noticed by logical writers, the 


one called indęinite, and the other ingular; 
but these are distinctions confined to the 
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nature of the word which happens 0 be the 
eren of a proposition, and most cer- 
tainly make no part of the propositional 


| consideration.“ : 


/i 


J 


— — —— 
— —— —— —ͤ—ä—ñ —ů 


* All that can properly determine the quantity of 
a proposition, is the measure of effect which the predi- 
cate has on the subject; for whether the subject 
happen to be the name of a genus, used with the uni- 
versal sign all, the name of an idea signifying an inde- 
finite number of individuals, or a word representing a 
single object, if the predicate be attributed to, or dis- 
joined from, the whole of the nr th the e 
is completely univer al. 


Let us take a view of three of the examples of 
Doctor Watts: 


Universal. Every creature had a beginning. | 
Singular. The palace at Hampton Court is a 1 


dwelling. 


+ Indefinite. Angels are noble notre ii $ Sek, 
page 1 48. 5 75 | 


1 


Now the predicate, a pleasant dwelling, is as univer- 


sally affirmed of the palace at Hampton-Court, as a 


beginning is of every creature; where then is the dif- 
ference of quantity in a propositional consideration, or 


\ 


: 
| 
3 
\ 
' 
| 
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Here, however, we must particularly 


notice, that the universality is not always to 


KY 


the meagre of effect which the predicate has on the 
subject? Do not the predicates reach to the utmost 


extent of both subjects ? It is true that the terms palace 


at Hampton · Court represent an individual thing, and 


that the werds every creature signify all the animals 


in the creation; and this is a proper distinction belong- 


ing to the qubjects alone, and may be useful in consider- 
ing the power, extent, and meaning of words, but is 


very improperly introduced in the measure of effect, 
which the predicate has on the subject of a proposition. 
Again, though words may be indefinite, à proposition 
can never be so, except we could find one wherein the 
predicate is neither attributed to, nor disjoined from a «ubject, 

ether whoily or partially; or, in intelligible language, 


except we affirm that two things neither agree nor dis- 


agree, which is denying both non-entity and existence. 
The proposition above stated, which Dr. Watts calls 


indefinite, he acknowledges himself to be universal ; 
for, says he, if there were an Angel that was not 


% 2 noble creature this proposition would nct be true. 


Again, he says, page 153, In indefinite propositions the 


4 gubject is often restrained by the predicate, or by the 
special time, place, or circumstances, as well as in 


40 propositions which are expressly universal; as, The 


© 66-Chineses are ingenious Silk-weavers; that 1 is, those Chi- 


e neses which are $k-weavers are ingenious at their 
264 work. The stars appear to us when the twilight. is gone; 
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' 


or voce. „ 


e Was abe rüry, no, none, 
&. nor the particularity by the restrictive 


— — F 


«this tan in nity no more than the urs which, are 
above our horizon,” 
In both the above instances it is Wrdltest Wet fo 
an inaccuracy, which has crept into the language for 
the sake of brevity ; it is also clear that the word 
Chineses is too copious for the idea meant to be con- 
veyed; and that the word stars is not a term exptessing 
objects sufficiently definite; but this is by no means | 
a propositional defect, as the first is a proposition com- 
pletely universal, for the predicate is applicable not 
only to every thing which is meant in the subject, but, 
if taken literally, has a much larger extent; and, with- 
out any very extraordinary effort or the mind, . / 
latter will be found to be particular, 8 
What logicians call a deen of pripentions according 
to their subject, appears to me to be Involved in much 
obscurity, and, in the consideration of which, I humbly 
conceive, Dr. Watts has a little entangled himself; ; for, 
page 154, he says, . Universal and particular tertus in 
« the plural number, taken in their collective sense, 
regent generally one collective idea. If this one 
1 idea be thus represented (whether by univer- 
gal or particular terms) as the subject of a propo- _ 
sition, which describes the nature of a thing, it ptoperly 
makes either a singular or indefinite proposition; for the 
words, all, 5ome, a few, &c. do not then denote the 
* quantity of the proposition, but are esteemed merely 
« as terms which connect the individuals together, in 
« order to compose one collective idea. Yet the Doctor, 
in the Sas next page, says, (Now we have . 


— — — ww _ - 
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SD n n many, a few, &c. = HS 
| as ne INSERTS, we must exercise 
« before, that if a progoeition describing we nature of 
_. «i things has an indefinite subject, it is generally to be 
» eaeemed niverzul in its propositional sense: and if 
| DD ii has a angular subject, in i:s propositional sense it is 
SG © alvays ranked with universals.” —So then it was not 
in a propogitional Serve that Dr. Watts called propositions 
ED indefinite and singular, forindefinute and Singular propositions, 
Says the Doctor, in their propositional tense, are esteemed 
= 3 Again, page 286, the Doctor says, « In all 
BE: tr universal propositions the Subject is universal, in all par- 
—_ « ticular propoitions. the subject is particular; and yet 
; affirms above, that propositions with a singular, or an 
I indefinite subject, are in their propoxitional sense estecm- 
c IX ed universal.—Indecd;.it is clear that the terms collective, 
dcn, indefinite, and angular, are dittinctions belonging 
3 dio ile gubject alone, and that the term umversal, when 
1 applied to the abject, does not represent the same idea 
1 23 when the Doctor applies it | to the whole proposition; 
1 for it appears by his own words, that a subject may be 
indefirate or smgular, and the ptoposition at the same 
time pniversal, It is true, that the universal sign all, 
frequently signißes all and every, and that it is not 
easy to discover which way the subject will be taken, 
Al ihe mind, perceives it by the sense of the pro- 
8 Position; it is also difficult to determine whether 
_ An indefinite subject, ot those subjects preceded by the 
words some, a few, &c. bemeant to operate distributively or 
- _ collectively without examining the whole proposition, yet 
these are, doubtless, considerations to'ally distinct from 


what constitutes the propositional aniver ſality. * the 
483 


| ooo, ok 
the powers of our mind, and consider what 
ideas the proposition is intended to signify : 
| | Sf "uo £+" 


ET 
Animals ARE mortal, 


Now here the proposition has an inde- 
finite aspect, but as it appears clearly to the 


whole it is obvious, that though the world is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Watts, for his labours, yet he was not 
always accurate, for he sometimes followed the specious 
examples of others, without exercising his own judg- 
ment, and appeared to be not perfectly satisfied with 
what he had written on singular and indefinite propo · 

sitions; for, after some further observations to support 


these distinctions, he finally concludes the subject in 


the following aer: 
=” After all, we must be forced to 3 that the 


language of mankind, and the idioms of speech, are 


« 50 exceedingly various, that it is hard to reduce them 


« to a few rules; and if we would gain a just and pre- 


« cise. idea of every universal, particular, and indefinite 
expression, we must not only consider the peculiar 


« idiom of the language, but the time, the place, the 


occasion, the circumstances of the matter spoken of, 


and thus penetrate as far as possible into the design 


. 


« of the poker, or W 5 


>; 
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mind, that the predicate mortality i is really 
applicable to that genus, all the Sbecies 
comprehended under it, and every indi- 
vida of each species, it is evidently 2 
universal affirmatFve, though the sign al! 
before the r be omitted. 


The universality of the 3 pro- 
position, which has also an indefinite 
appearance, is easily discoverable by the 
same means: as 


| 
j 
| 
| 


WʃaeLʃKNen axz not perfect. 


Here the predicate perfection being 
compared to mankind, we presently perceive 
that it is not applicable to any one indi- 
vidual, and therefore pronounce the propo- 
sition an universal negative. — Again, 


Men AE deceitful. 


This, as we only mean 5ome men, is 2 
particular affirmatrve. 


- 


o 


Meals V, „ 
Women ARE inconstant. 


| This again signifies Some women are 
inconstant, and is a n 3 FS 


Sache write mtcitouy thei) that / | 


those propositions whose subject sign ifies a 
individual are the most limited bind l 


. 5 „ %% 5 8 


M. de Buffon tupposes that. the earth, as well as tẽHU 
other planets, are parts struck off from' the the 
0 you! of the un by the coll ion e 


3 


It is certain chat the subject M. & 1. 
Bufſon signifies only one single person, but 


then it should be considered, that an indi- 


vidual subject might represent che whole 
creation: as "RE 17 | 
5 The universe displays the Creator's wisdom. | | 


: ” 


This orb on which we live revolves on its axis. 


K 
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These propositions surely cannot be 
be dere a, the most limited.“ Such 


eu 
ö 3 | | 4 : * 


e 0 
e een war of he Elements of legt 
Fete 165, with a degree of triumph, ems tonkink, 
=  that'thoughIogicians have hitherto never been able 
ti Tree to what class singular propositions ought to 
W teferied, be his found it a very easy matter to 
1 business. There is. says he, page 
5 , * ilk one species of proposttions that remains 
= 1 pray and which the more deserves our 
425 een, 
1 — 
5 4 gude tbe referred. I mean Singular propositions ; 
| -, 85. = the . Of 
= ie Fo pati gowrag: Sir Isaac Newton 
= EY en pp 4. | 
| HT 15 s 17 "This Bo contains 
| 


— _ — — — 


me t decasions some dif- 

88 7555 EE 580 r OT ſages 

4 E, that the suhject being taken according the 
, whole of its 8 Jometithts Have the 
6 game effect i in reasoning, g., as universal. Butlif n 

« be considered, that they are in trutli che most 

e Imited kind of particular propositi 5 OM 

In propesition can „with e 

8 „ umbersalzu but where, the gubject is eme, universal 
f *raded, we shall not be Jong i in ermining to which 
chase they cnaght ne When we gay, 


4 ef 5 r 
hs © | 3 LEES . 


* a s n 
| 


- - * 3 = = 


— 


VVV 
dixtinctions, however,: as "it as been before Fn 


hinted, belong to the subjects "abc 


—— 


„ Lome books contain useful truths; the proposition | 
is particular, because the general term appears 


«with a mark of restriction. If therefore ag 
«ay, "This book contains many useful truths -*' it is 
evident that the proposition must be ee 


et particular, as the limitation implied in the word 


«this is of a more confined nature, than in 
the former case.“ This is a, strange way 
ol elucidating the subject, for he latter pro- 
position, which is called the most particular, 
happens to be universal; and the first, hien this 
gentleman considers somewhat ate is limited; 


as it is evident that the words same books, ny | 


some books of the number which are in 7 5 


contain useful truths; and the predicate 18 % they 


cable only to a part of this vast number. "Now 


the word this, applied to the subject of the latter 


proposition, does not further limit the number 
of books which are in the world, bur makes the 


subject integral, to which the predicate,' M 


e applies universalljyx. 1 
It might be said, that the . 
signify collective ideas; pray what does the word boot, 
as used above, represent but the idea of a collection 
of chapters, pages, words, letters, 3c.? As the diatinc- 
tions, unzversal, particular, indefinite, and aingular are 
strictly 8 when applied to words alone, it is, per- 

K 2 12 
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and the neden, are doubles uni- 


OE RESIST oO IA? 2 


oy * 


_—_—_ 
Pn the use of the terms unjversal and ales to. 
N quantity of propositions, i. e. the former to 
Y the complete, and the latter the partial effect 
0 be predicate on the subject which has caused 
S much obscurity. Eęr though most logical writers 
e hat if the subject be uniuersal, particular, 
Andeſinste or angular, that the prgpositjion must 
Ades be gg considered; yet when they come to 
take ; notice. of the quantity of propositions in 
forming oyllogisms, where alone its concideration is 
tefal, they all, without exception, discard every 
. ether distinction but the two above noticed, and 
rank all. propositions, wherein the predicate 
applies to the whole of the subjects as universal, 
Whether the word be collective, distributive, Plural, 
or Aingular, and consider. those alone Whose sub- 
Jiects appear with a mark of. limitation, as purti 
__2calar. Upon the whole, it will appear, that many _ 
logical writers confound two different ideas 
under the terms propositional quantity. When 
spraking of propositions alstracily, they consiger 
l only as a characteristic of the rect + of 
'a prop sition, ch is a verbal einc Put 
when noticirig the. propoxitional quantity in che 
ſotmation of syllogiems, they then would: signiſy 
by it the extent in which the oubject is taken, with. 
respect to the predicate, which is, 2 propoxitiona! 
distinction. To ; 5 


n < e | 
. > 4 * 5 fl 
"0 LOGIC: >: You | 
C— - $a | 
f Io. = 1 
| 9 92 . DOES x | | 
0, CHAPTER VIE ©.G, _ .Y 
or THE $RVERAL KINDS or ONIVERSALIT) | 
a ; 9919 It -H | 
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eh : Vt 
WE chall find, upon examination, that 
 xonetimes a word which is the sign of a 
rank of beings, or a collective number of. 
individuals, and is preceded by the univer- 
xl sign all, or every, does yet "admit of 
some exceptions, and hence arise the three 
distinctions of os ba, 4 


3 r 10 


* 


© 


” 3, 
= e rn > I nl a oY Ge er —— — 
— 


| 1 : 
8 | res a "7 


A ee universality, is, FIR 
all the particulars comprehended in, or 
under any universal word which might 
happen to become the subject of a propo- Ke 
sition, may be both individually and : 
collactivety _— to ts the e 0 
as 


All anim 3 e 


| 


Cry 


— —̃ — 
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Here the predicate applies to every 


1, without any possible exception. 
A physical universality admits of some 


| exceptions atking How natural deſtets, e. 


: 8 5 
„ e e e $1 


i 3 3 5 l VET E i'r 
CP ig ide els. ; 
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Thos 55 _ hom. bund err 
> cg be.cxcepted. In a moral universality, 
the predicate only applies to the greatest 

part of the individuals comprehended in the 
"hes and all that is meant in the pro- 
ben ©, that it.» uevally 99: as as 


Al mothers have a el tendernes for lern 


| 


But, to the disgrace | of humanity, we.” 
ae chat many mothers have murdered 


; = Þ As „ 6 ; . 
These three distinctions, let it be 
observed, do not in the least affect the 
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ey of the proposition, for be the 
universality metephysical, physical, or moral, 
the proposition is still an universal of one sort 
or the other; these distinctions, therefore, 
only teach us in what cases the application 


of apredicate to a subject, signifying a whole 


rank of beings, or à collective number, 

| admits of no possible exception, and where, 
in other instances, some exceptions are ad- 

missible. £ | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
= or THE CONVERSION or PROPOSITIONS. 


Wen rr ron bros fk 


= . 8 


1 WHAT Ae m mean 5 conversion, 
js, the transpoxition of the subject and pre- 
dicate, and yet preserving the same en. 
This may be generally done in particular 
affixmatives, and universal negatives: as 


—ͤ—ũ——— — — — — 
17 


1 ; * . ; 1 | * 
Some physic is a poison. 


— —„ ,, — ————w———— ——— 
> g 
* 
+ , 
. W 
. 
' 


. | Some poison is a physice | 
F : a | eds 8 | . : My FR N : » | 
„ No stone is an animal. 
_ C N animal is a atone. e 


= This also may be 8 effected 

9 Where the predicate is a sort of a definition 
of the subject. or when the predicate and 

__ Subject are $ynonymous terms: nt 

_- * A Blackmoor is a Negro. 

_ A Negro is @ Blackmoor, 


F — 
"# 
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In a superlative ke of any pro- 
perty or RT also often * 
cable: as 


7 Fenn 
8 was the wisest man. 


Niue wisest man was Solomon. 

In fact, any words which comprehend 
the same ideas, exactly of the game exten- 
ach. will admit of conversion za 1 e 


. VA 18915 


elit „ y 801 Act 
The first man was Adam. aus 


This chapter, indeed, is of «0 little 
use, that it might have been very well 
omitted. It may not be improper, how- 
ever, to inform the reader that, though 
this chapter be of little importance, a 
| tolerable; knowledge of the contents df all 
those which precede it, on theqdoctrina of 
propositions, will greatly facilitate Hs 
progress through the subjects which will ſbe 
next submitted to his eonsideration. 
e s ee Fob 
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' PART THE FOURTH. 


— * 


r THE SECOND DEGREZ OF HUMAN 
EVIDENCE, 


— 


HAN noticed the various modes 
of language in which the intuitive judg- 


ment of the mind is expressed, or, in other 
words, having viewed the doctrine of 
propositions, it may be observed, that, in 


utter or write one sentence without using 


rative mode of expression, we command 
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communicating our thoughts, we cannot 


a proposition. In an interrogation, we 
enquire whether the predicate be applicable 
or repugnant to the subject; in the impe- 


1 


a > — rr 
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| the agreement or disagreement of the pre- 
dlicate with the subject; in the optative, we 


wish for their agreement or disagreement; 
in the potential, we signify the possibility of 


their agreement or disagreement; so that 
pPropositions are continually in use. It is by 


their means we attribute the mode to its pro- 


per subject, the individual to its species, the 


cpecies to its genus, and their properties 
and relations to things themselves. Since 


then, propositions are used to express the 


4 judgmentof the mind, formed under such 


an infinite variety of circumstances, on the 


- innumerable objects which present them- 
gel ves for our consideration, it is no wonder 
that logicians, in attempting to class thern 


too minutely, could Have found them- 


_ gclves a little embarraged. | 


=! 
- What we have hitherto noticed are. 
self - evident judgments; but it frequently 
happens, that two or more objects present 
themselves for our consideration, whose 
agreement or repugnance is not imme- 


4 
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| diately discoverable. In such cases the 
mind begins to search in its own store 


house for Some test to direct its judgment ; | 
ass a goldsmith, on observing a ring 
heavy and yellow, looks about in his shop 
to find his scales, his gauge, or a drop of 


aqua fortis, to try it, before he is enabled, 
with any tolerable certainty, to pronounce 
that it is, or it is not gold. 


For | 3 suppose we were re- 


quested to affirm, whether every advantage 


which might be taken of an enemy be 
0 justifiable or not. It is common, indeed, to 

answer. in the affirmative. Let us not, 
however, take it for granted, because it is 


a vulgar saying, but, like the goldsmith in 


his shop, search for a measure in our 


minds, by the application of which to tlie 
two objects under consideration, we may 


venture to determine with some degree 9 
certainty. We will take then, as a mea- 
sure, private assassination. Now if private 


assassination belong to the subject of the 
£ | OY | 


y, * 
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proposition under consideration, that is, 
if it be one among the number of advan- 
i tages which might be taken, comprehended 
in the aubject, and be, at the same time, 
repugnant to the predicate Justifiable, we 
may fairly declare, that some advantage 
Which might be taken of an enemy is not 
justifiable. If we state the proof of this 
question in a logical form, it will stand 
thus: 


* 


Private assassination of an enemy is not justifiable, 
Some advantage which might be taken of an enemy 
is private assassination; 


Therefore, some advantage which . be taken of 
an enemy is not justifiable. 7 


Here we behold an example of what 
is called the art of reasoning; the evidence 
thence obtained is called demonstration, 
and the form of words, or the three pro- 
positions in which the proof is stated, is 
ces a Ollagim. 
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When the reasoning is performed with 


accuracy, the result is no less certain than 


intuitive judgment itself, for it has the same 


ground of evidence: as in the above 


syllogism, if it be not self- evident that 


private assassination is not justifiable, and 


that it is one of tlie advantages which 
might be taken of an enemy, there is 
nothing to justify the conclusion. But this 
vil be better understood as we e proceed. 


* 


1 
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CHAPTER. II. 
| or THE USE OF SYLLOGISMS, | 


— ———== 7 


Y 


- SYLLOGISMS were originally in- 


_ tended to reduce reasoning to a certain 


number of rules, by attending to which, men 


were supposed to be able to discover, from 


intuitive truths, which the mind instantly 


' acknowledpes, those which are more remote, 


and not reducible to its determination, but 
by means of intermediate steps; but they 
most certainly never, in the smallest degree, 
answered the purpose for which they were 
intended. Syllogisms are, however, ren- 


dered venerable, in some W {by their 


antiquity. 


Mr. Locke 1 their a use 
in . the connexion 90 proof in in 
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* any instance; nor, (he further adds) 


are they of any great use even here; 


since the mind can perceive such con- 


« nexion where it really is, as easily, nay, 


perhaps better, without them. We find 


* men reason very strongly, who do not 
know how to make a syllogism.“ The 
same writer justly observes, that this way 
+ of reasoning discovers no new proofs, 
nor makes any discoveries, but is wholly 
. « conversant in marshalling and ranging 


those we already have: a man must 


know, before he be able to prove syllo- 
„ gistically; so that the syllogism comes 
* after, when we have but little use 
for it.” 5 6 1 þ 


All this is very true, but as men do 
reason without shackling themselves with 
any rules, and for the sake of dispatch 


leave much to be understood by the reader 


or hearer, a general knowledge of syllo- 

gistical method, though it does not assist 

us in reasoning, at least enables us to fill 
L 3 
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up defects in the reasoning of others, to 
-_ exhibit the ground on which we form our 
own judgment, and to shew the connexion 
of proof from the intuitive evidence down 
to the conclusion, in a much more orderly 
manner than any which is practised in 
common 9 
A celebrated stoic said, Since it is 
reason which sets in order and finishes 
_* all things, it ought not itself to be left in 
% disorder.” In short, the forms of a 
SyHogism may be considered to reasoning, 
what a gauge, or a Scale, is to some branches 
of mechanism; that is, a standard to which 
every operation may be reduced to prove 
its accuracy. There ate, however, many 
purposes to which the methematics arc 
applied, which do not require a very nice 
determination, and then, there is no neces- 
sity for having recouree to the use of the 
scale, or gauge. It is exactly so with 
reasoring: the common modes are gene- 
rally minute enough, but in cases where 


- 


Dy ocee it 


the utmost exactitude is required, the truth ©. 


of the reasoning may be-put to the test, by 
being reduced into some syllogistical 
form. For N : 9 65 


Wise men should be moderate, for excesses will 
cause disease. 


Now this is an act of reasoning in 


common language, wherein a syllogism is 


implied; and to a man who knows nothing 
of a syllogism, no deficiency might appear 


in the sense, which, indeed, is perhaps 


minute enough for an ordinary occasion; 
yet it will strike one butslightly acquainted 


with a syllogism, to be incomplete. But 


in other instances, where all the parts of a 
proof are important, and require an exact 
minuteness, there is no form of words, 


perhaps, shorter, nor any mode of expres- 
sion by any means so well calculated to 


shew the concatenation of proof, as a 


syllogism. I shall, therefore, without 
attempting to exemplify mood and figure 


F 


by 
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at large, endeavour briefly to simplify that 
intricate doctrine, which many writers, as 
though inclined to increase the perplexity, 
have rendered exceedingly mysterious, by 
Involving them in Greek and Latin terms, 


pt | r ro 


CHAPTER III. 
or $YLLOGISMS, | 


A syllogism consists of three propo- 
sitions, shewing the reason why two ideas 
are athrmed to agree, or disagree with 
one another, by means of a third idea, 
whose agreement or disagreement with the 


as 


Majcr. All vicicus men are despicable, 
Minor. Every libertine is a vicious man; 


Conclusion. Therefore, every libertine is dexpcable. : 


Libertine and despicable are called the 


two extremes, and the words vicious men, 
are called the middle term; for though 
there were ever so many words, if they 


N \ 


two others is supposed to be self- evident: 


— o - 
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stand as the sign of one idea, or association 
of ideas, they are still, by logicians, deno- 
minated the middle term, the same as 
though they were signified by a single 

word. Let us now state the matter in 
order: 


Major term. Middle term, Minor term. 
Despicable. Vicious men. Libertine, 


These three terms are called the remotes 
matter of a syllogism, but the three propo- 
sitions into which they are formed, as 
above, are called the proximate matter, 
That proposition which contains the major 
term, or the predicate of the conclusion 
connected with the middle term, is Called 
the major proposition, and is usually placed 
first, as above. That in which the minor 
term, or subject of the conclusion, is joined 
to the middle term, is called the minor pro- 
position, and has the Second place. These 
two propositions, one comparing the middle 
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term with the predicate of the conclusion, 
and the other comparing it with its sub- 
| ject, are called the premises. The middle 
term itself is frequently called the argu- 


ment. And the Proposition, in which is 


affirmed the agreement or repugnancy of 
the two extremes, stands last, and is called 
the conclusion, as in the above example. 


The truth of all conclusions is estab- 


lished on the intuitive certainty which the 


mind is supposed to perceive between the 
middle term and the two extremes of the 
conclusion. In the preceding example, it is 


supposed to be . self-evident that the pre- 


dicate of the conclusion despicable might be 
attributed to the middle term vicious men, 


and that Iibertines are included in the 


term vicious men; or in other words, that 


libertinism is a Species of which vice is the 


genus. And it is an axiom in logic, that 
what might be affirmed of a genus, might be 
extended to every species comprebended under 
it, and what might be affirmed of a species, 


— 
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might be also affirmed of every mdfoidual of 
be 5pectes, but not vice vera. Thus then, 
it is easy to perceive, that as far as the pre- 
dicate agrees with the middle term in the 
major proposition, and the subject agrees 
with the middle term in the minor, so far 
must the predicate agree with the subject 
in the conclusion. 8 : : 


Maj. Men without perseverance become not great 
Scholars, | | 
Min. Idle men are without perseverance ;_ | | 
Con. Therefore, idle men become not great 
scholars. 


- Here, also, the middle term, men without 
perseverance, is compared with the predicate 
of the conclusion, become not great Scholars ; 
and their repugnancy, . which is supposed 
to be self-evident, is affirmed in the major 
proposition. In the minor, the middle term 
is compared with the subject of the con- 
clusion, with which it is perceived perfectly 


a 
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to agree. Nothing, then, can be more 
evident, than, if the middle term agrees 
with the subject of the conclusion, and 
disagrees with the predicate, that so far must 
the subject and predicate disagree with one 


another. 


The illatives therefore and then, are 
generally used by logical writers to 
infer the agreement or repugnancy in 
the conclusion, though in common lan- 
guage, for and because are more fre- 
quently applied as signs of reasoning, and 
wherever these signs have an illative effect 
in language, there a complete syllogism is 
implied, though usually no more than 
two propositions are expressed, and those 
are generally stated without any regard to 
artificial order: as in the 1 instance adduced 
in the last chapter. Bhs 


Every wise man should be moderate, for oy W e 
excesses will cause disease. 
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| The reader will discover this Sentence. 
reduced to a regular syllogism, in the further 


progress of this work. 


ay + 


þ. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Or SIMPLE OR CATEGORICAL SYLLOGISMS, con- 
SIDERED ACCORDING TO THEIR QUALITY . 
AND QUANTITY. | 
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IN a simple or categorical syllogism, 
the middle term is distinctly . compared 
with the predicate of the conclusion in the 
major proposition, and with the subject of 
the conclusion in the minor, as will be 
presently exemplified. 


=> —— ——— — — = - 
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Syllogisms, like the propositions ß 
which they are composed, are divided into 
effirmative and negative, universal and 
particular. Whenever, in the conclusion 
of a syllogism, the predicate applies wholly 
to the subject, without any limitation, 
waether the subject be a genus, a SPECIES, 
M 2 
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an individual, or an indeterminate num... 
ber comprised in one idea, taken distri- 
butively or collectively, the syllogism is 
an universal affirmatiee : as in the first 
example of the last chapter, where despieal/- 
is universally affirmed of Jibertine. If the 
_ predicate be repugnant to the subject with- 
out any restriction, the syllogism is called 
an universal negative: as in the Second 
example in the last chapter, where the 
predicate, become not great scholars, is affirmed 
to be universally repugnant tô idle men. 
When in the conclusion, the affirmation of 
agreement or repugnance is limited, as in 
the doctrine of propositions, the syllogism 
is called a particular affirmative, or a par- 
ticular negative, as the case may be. 


19 


Here it is proper particularly to dis- 
tinguish the universality of the proposition 
from the universality of the subject thereof; 
universality, in a propositional sense, sig- 
nifies the complete agreement, or complete 
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repugnancy, between the subject and pre- 
dicate, whether the subject, in its own 
nature, be an universal collective, an universal 
distributive, an indefinite, or a singular terrn. 
But what constitutes universality in the 
gubject is, that it must either be a genus 
including every species comprehended 
under it, or a species including every 
individual; so that what is affirmed uni- 
versally of such a general word, or uni- 
versal subject, might be affirmed of every 
individual separately, within the compre- 
hension of. the general term. On this 
consideration is founded- the following 
_ axiom, particular Subjects are contained in 
untversals, and may be inferred fram them; 
but untversals are not contained in parti- 
culars, and therefore cannot be inferred from 
them; as page 117, we affirmed, that al 
vicious men were despicable; now all vicious 
men being an universal subject, and finding 
that libertinism was a species comprehended 
M 3 
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in that universal idea, we were enabled 
to infer, upon the ground of the above 
axiom, that a libertine must of course be 
despicable. N 
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CHAPTER v. 


. 
OF MOOD AND FIGURE, 


TO give the reader some idea of those 
rules which have considerably swollen 
many logical treatises, and by the know- 
ledge of which men were supposed to be 
able, in some degree, to reason mechani- 
cally, we shall briefly consider what 
logicians call mood and figure. By mood, 
they mean the arrangement of the three 
propositions in a syllogism, according to 
their quality and quantity. This is done 
by adopting the letters A, E, I, O, 
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to distinguish the four orders into which 
propositions are divided: as | 


% 


A Universal aſfrmative. 
Universal negative. 


E 8 
1 Signifies 9 Particular affirmative. 


55 O Particular negative. 
i . ; 8 3 8 
5 And thus they may be applied to a 
syllogism: 


E. Those who form hasty resolutions are not 
c wise. 3 | 
A. Violent men form hasty resolutions ; © 
E. Therefore, violent men are not wise. 
Here E is the sign of the major pro- 
position, which is an universal negative. 
A is the sign of the minor, which is an 
universal affirmative. E again represents the 
conclusion, which is an universal negative. 


A s, however, it would be very difficult 
to retain in memory the various changes 
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of these four leuers in forming fourteen 


moods (that being the number which are 


considered useful) the several arrangements 


of them are disposed, according to their: 


necessary order, in fourteen artificial words, 
called moods ; because each contains three 
letters, directing the quality and quantity 
of the three propositions, which are to form 
the syllogism. | 


What logicians mean by Hure, is the 
particular situation of the middle term, with 
respect to the major and minor. There are 
four figures, but three only are worthy of 
notice. In the first figure, the middle term 


is the subject of the major proposition, and 


the predicate of the minor; it contains four 
moods, i. e. four of the fourteen artificial 


words, namely, Barbara, Celarent, Darn, 


Ferio. This figure answers the purpose of 


exhibiting the concatenation of reasoning 


in every possible instance, for the syllogisms 
of all the other figures are reducible to some 
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syllogism of the first figure, and it admits 


df every conclusion, that is, A, E, I, O. 


All the moods in the first Agure exemplified 


It 


Bar - Those who TR that excesses will cause 
disease should be moderate; UW 


ba- Al wise men know that excesses will cause 
Fi: disease; 


TA. Oy all 1 m—_ should be moderate, 


Cz That which is prudent is not blamable ; 3 
la- To conceal involuntary emotions of an * is 
& prudent;- 
rent. Therefore, to conceal involuntary emotions 
ol anger is not blamable. 


Da- All the aged and poor are proper objects of 
„ charity ;; "1 1 
i- Some a the most profligate are aged and 


1. * Therefore, some of the most profligate are 
— proper objects of our charity. 


Fs - Nothing offensive to delicacy should be use; 
Ti- Some words are offensive to delicacy ; | 
0. Therefore, some words should not be used. 


Wos ts 


Thus it appears, that in the first figure 
the major proposition must be always 
universal, and the minor affirmatzve. 


Here again it may be observed, that tlie 
formation of words, to shew the various 
changes of the letters A, E, I, O, is an 
ingenious contrivance to assist the memory; 
for if we speak of the last syllogism, it is 
readier to call it a syllogism in Ferio, than 
to say, that mood of the first figure signified 
by E in the major proposition, I in the 
minor, and O in the conclusion. Besides, 
without some such a device, we should be 


liable to confound the order of the 
letters. | =, 


It has been before observed, that the 
connexion of proof, in all questions, might 
be exhibited in this figure; a few brief 
remarks, therefore, upon the rational effect 
of it, before we proceed further, may. 
be found very apposite. Now as it 


— 
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has been before hinted, whatever predicate 
might be affirmed to agree or disagree 
with a general word, or a genus, might be 
affirmed to agree or disagree with every 
Species beneath it. Thus, what we affirm 
of the word hing, might be affirmed of 
every object in the creation but persons. 
For example, if we afhrm that - a/! things; 
will dissolve; we may then with safety 
conclude that all animals will dissolve; that 
all palaces will disolve ;- that all-gold and 
jewels will dissolve; and finally, that the 
great globe itself will dissolve; for all these 
are special names of beings, and thing is a 
general name for them all; but personage, 
which is attributed to the Deity, as well as 
to mankind, is not included in the general 
term. Though generals include specials, 
| specials do not include generals; for we 
can affirm with truth, that every bird is an 
animal, but we cannot say every animal 
is a bird. Let us then bear in mind, that 
an affirmation of the agreement or repug- 
nance of a genus, and any other thing, 


or Lose. OE 
reaches from the genus to every species, 


and toevery individual in each species; and 
we call soon clearly perceive the means of 
e e e OP: 3 


The middle term, w which 15 1 to 


e connexion of the two extremes, 


must always be, or comprehend under it, 


the minor term, or subject of the conclu- 
sion, as in all the preceding examples. 


The first, in Barbara, has for the middle 
term, all those who know that excesses du, 


cause discase: now in that general idea, 


whose agreement with the major term - 


moderate, is supposed to be Self- evident, is 
included the minor term, or subject of the 
conclusion, all wise men, they being a 
part, at least, of those who know that 
excesses wilʒ cause disease, and thus thecon- 


clusion of course must be true; for we 


only infer, with respect to the species, what 
is allowed to be self- evident with respect 
to its genus. Again: the middle term of 


the next, in Celarent, is, that which is 


N 


4 
= 
4 

| } 

. 

4 

N 

5 
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- prudent : the minor term. is, to conceal invo- 
 tuntary emotions of anger, which is a species 
of prudence; and if prudence, as a genus, 
be considered self-evidently repugnant to 
that which is blamable, its species must be 
$0 too; the conclusion therefore must be 
admitted. In the major proposition we 
affirm something of a large idea, including 
the minor term; and, in the minor propo- 

sition, we shew that the minor term is 
included in that large idea; the conclu- 
sion then formally avows what has been | 
* in the ne 


5 The 1 FR of .the second 8 exemplified. 
r 1 | | 

In the second figure, which admits of 

negative conclusions only, the major pro- 

position is always universal, and one of the 

premises is negative. It contains the four 

following moods; Cxsarg, Camestres, 
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Fzstino, Baroco; and the middle term is 


the predicate of both premiges : as 


: — 5 Disgrace is not an 1 affliction of. nature; „ 
3 Personal deformity is an affliction of nature: 
'TE. Therefore, personal deformity is no disgrace. 


Ca- All polite demeanour commands respect; 
.mEs- No affectation commands respect: | 
tres. Therefore, no aFectation is polite de- | 
meanour. | 3 


Fes Men of strict veracity will not Sport with 
„VV 
ti- Some jocose men will sport with the truth; 
no. Therefore, some jocose men are not of strist 
veracity. 


7 27 


Ba- Whogoever leaves the mansion of opulence, 
» to comfort and relieve the poor and dis- 
tressed, is truly benevolent; | 
ro- Some people of great fortune are not truly 
| . benevolent ; „ 
co. Therefore, some people of great fortune 5 
85 leave not the mansion of opulence, to 
comfort and relieye the poor and distres et. 


— Wn * _— — 


— 
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DTS 2 O the third figure. . 


The third ehen has di rnoods, namely : 


- Darapt!, _ Fzlapton, Disamis, Dats:, 


Bocardo, Fzrison. The middle term 
must be the subject of both prgmises; the 


minor proposition must be affirmative, and 


SF 1 


| 1 0 88 of the other five FIPS. 


e particular: as 


— 


Da- = ARE assists the progress of learning 

ESO is truly respectable; 

__ 2ap- All thove who ax the progress of learning. 

- . have theirfoibles; | 

tt. © Therefore, some who have foibles are truly 
respectable. 


Those who are inclined may easily form 


The Würth 1 is deemed totally 


useless. 


Before we conclude this chapter, let us 


observe, DIRE 81 eil her of the ee of a 


— 


} 
/ 
i 
' 
' 
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elogiem be negative, the conclusion must be 
negative. F one of the premises be particular, 
the conclusion must be particular. No con- 


clusion can be drawn either from two negative 


premises, or from two premises which are 
particular. | 


* 3 


: * 
4 
» 9 a 
* 4 -. 23 "a 8 * 
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CHAPTER ä 


OF COMPLEX SYELOGISMS.. 


A Syllogizm is said to be complex, 
when the subject and predicate of the con- 
_ clusion are not so divided as to be distinctly 
compared with the middle term in each of 


N as 


8 | | bh 
War is a dreadful Pr | 
The ambitious promote war; | 
Therefore, the ambitious m6 _ 


calanuty. 


LN N hiadiatinetion, 
let it again be observed, that whatever verb 
seems to be the copula of a proposition, 
some inflection of the verb fo 4e is never- 
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theless implied, and the verb which appears 


4 * . 
en _ 
> 4 * 
+ a - b 
* * a Þ 


to be the copula, is always a part of the 


predicate; thus the conclusion of the above 
syllogism means, The ambitious are pro- 


moting a dreadful calamity; so that, promote 


a dreadful calamity, is the predicate; the 
latter part of which, 4 dreadful calamity, 
is compared with the middle term, war, in 


the major proposition; and the former 


part, that is, the verb promote, is compared 


with it in the minor; the syllogism is 


therefore complex, according to the above 
definition. —Again: | ; 


* 


Whosoever despises any of the ebpetntihe of 
providence deserves contempt ; 


An unpleasing person is a dispensation of 1 


s dence; 


Therefore, whosoever despises an gen per sen 


deserves N 


Here it is manifest, that the ject of 


the conclusion is not compared with the 


middle term in a distinct proposition, but is 
divided, one part being compared with it 


_—— be 
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in che major, and the other in the minor; 
the yllogiem is therefore complex. 


A eyllogiam i is also complex when an 
exceptrve or an exclusive adverb is used in 
the premises: as 


None but the pious find comfort on a death bed; 

Those who are truly penitent are pious; : 

Therefore, those who are truly N find com- 
fort on a death bed. 


Or, 


The wicked man is not truly penitent ; _ 
T Therefore, the wicked man finds no dunn 
death bed. VE 


= 


5 comparative argument will be 
complex : as 


Platina is heavier than mercury; 
Gold is heavier than platina; 


Therefore, gold i is (ers than mercury. 


In Sort, there are so many ways by 


which asyllogism may be rendered complex, 


* 


n Eo 


dene Retie ved. are the diners hos 


it would be folly in the extreme to attempt 
to enumerate them; nor 1s it by any means 


necessary, for most of them might be ; 


reduced to Simple yllogisrs:. as q 


Bor War is a dreadfil calamity ; 
da- A thing which the ambitious promote is war; 


"hs; Therefore, a thi ng which the ambitious 


promote is a dreadful OR! | 


This however is of liitle une, lis” | 


soning being sufficiently, clear without it. 


Besides, whenever we entertain any doubts 


respecting the truth of a syllogism, whether 
regular or complex, or of any other kind 
which we may notice as we proceed, we 
have only to examine the premises; if we 


find they contain the conclusion, either 


explicitly or implicitly, the syllogism is 
true; as the major proposition of the last 


example declares, - that war is a dreadful 
 ralamity,the in inor affirms that the ambitious 


promote war, in which together will be 
und ex pony the words of che conclu- 


_ 
- 
| 
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sion. Again, in the major of the preced- 
ing complex syllogism, platina is affirmed 
to be heavier than mercary; the minor 
_ declares gold to be heavier than latina; 
it is then evidently implied, that 8 is 
heavier than mercury. 


# 


In a negative syllogism, the major 
proposition usually contains the whole of 
the conclusion, and the minor only affiregs 
that it does contain it: as 


Those who ridicule age and infirmity i cannot be 
considered as rational beings ; 

Some thoughtless young men ridicule age and 
infirmity; _ 

Therefore, some thoughtless young men cannot be 
considered as rational def. 


Here the first proposition implicitly 
cantains the conclusion, for thoughtless 
young men are included in, or are a part of 
those who ridicule age and infirmity, and 
this the minor proposition affirms: thus 

then, without reducing the syllogism, or 
transposing the words, we may easily dis- 
eover its truth or falsehood. 


— 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OF CONJUNCTIVE SYLLOCISMS, 


* 


WHEN 1 major proposition is com- ; 


posed of several distinct parts, the syllogism 
is usually called conjunctive. Four sorts 
are principally noticed by logical writers, 


namely, hypothetical, or conditional, disjunc- 


tive, relative, and connexrve. In the 


antecedent, or first part, of a condi- 


tional syllogism, an hypothesis is stated, 


on the ground of which the conse- 
quent, or second part of the major affirms; 
when the minor proposition, without no- 


ticing the antecedent, must affirm or con- 
tradict the consequent, that the antecedent 
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© might be affirmed, or comradicted in the 
conclusion: 6 


If nature be uniform in - laws, we have = +8 
to fear from an eclipse of the sun; 

Nature is uniform in her laws: h 

Therefore, we have One to fear from a an eclipse 

| IF the sun. 


* 
*. 


This i is what 88 call arguing from 
the position of the antecedent, to the porition of 
the consequent,—Again: | 


i n were banisbed from the world, corporeal 
punishment would be useless; 


But corporeal punishment is not weless; 
Therefore, be is not daniahed from the world. 


"This } is cal Jed 1 . the removal 
of the consequent, to the. remove] of the 
NS | | 


A contrary process would produce false 
reasoning. Let us, for example, argue 
from the removal of the antecedent to the 
removal of the consequent, and we shall 
clearly perceive that it is erroneous. 
| CY 5 


* 


| 


or. Sb Ss 


If Dr. Halley had discovered how to fins the true 
loads at 50A he would have been useful to 
society; 
But he did not 3 oo to-find the true long: 
7; tude at sea; 
. he Was not useful to Society. 


The absurd ity Is evident. 


It will equally produce a false conclu- 8 


sion, to argue from the position of the 
consequent to the position of the antecedent, 
of which the reader may ny” form an 
example. 

In a disjunctive syllogism, the major 
proposition must have two or more parts 
disjoined from each other, and the minor 
must affirm the agreement or repugnancy 
of one or more of those parts, to the exclu- 
sion of the rest: as 


; a 2 | 
King John was induced to surrender his crown to 
the pope, either fot fear of the vengeance of 
heaven, through a conviction of his on error, 

b wo escape pontifical chastisement; , 


5 


7 
1 
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= It was neither for fear of the vengeance of heaven, 
nor through a conviction of his own error ; 


Therefore, it must have been to escape N | 
_ chastiernent. ; : Ke 


3 £ 


It was to escape pontifical chastisement ; 
Therefore, it was neither for fear of the vengeance 
of heaven, nor through a conviction of his own 


| In a relative syllogism, the major must 
5 consist of two parts, the one n a 
relation to the other: as 55 = 


| Where innocence * there peace will always reside; 
Innocence inhabits the humble cottage of the 


3 5 peanant; 
8 \Therchor, peace tall ha de be nud. 


F = 
* a - is 
Again - ö 
; 


= As a drachm 1 is to an-ounce, 80 is an ounce to 2 
Sixteen drachms make an ounce; 


r we 


Sy 


— 


Connexive bene are of two „kinds: 
ust, in the major proposition, two or more 
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objects are affirmed either to be united, or 


to be resident in, or to belong to, a third 
object. The minor then affirms where one 


of them is, or is not to be found; when 
the conclusion, respecting the remainder, 


Chictity aid modesty are 3 pe 
Susanna was chase; 
Therefore, Susanna was modest. YEN 


| Taste, judgment and execution must be anited 3 in 


| one man, to make a good painter ; 
Amaterr had only taste and judgment ; 


- Therefore, Amateur was not a good painter. 


Or, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds had taste, judgment and 


execution ; 
tid Sir Joshua Reynolds: was a good painter. 


ts two or more 65780 are 
declared to be repugnant to each other in 
che major proposition; and the minor 


agerts where, or in what, one of them is 


O2 


* 


* 
8 


5 
1 
4 
o 
k 
g * 
' 
4 
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o be found ; when the conclusion 1 respect 
dec de other cannot be migaken: =; 


. Fn 


5 8 is 1 with temperance; : 
5 — es pers: Et. 
"> On ers Henry the first could not de 2 


* b fi fy > 


Westminster Hall and St. Paul's Church were not 
5 erected by order of the same prince; 
William the ſecond built Westminster Hall; 
1 3 ata did not buy St. Paul's Church. 


5 of conjunctive es are 
5 80 o easily formed, and the smallest error in 
"SY their truth is so very obvious, that it would 
be useless to exemplify any further, or even 
to caution the reader 5 mes in 

their 2 f Fe 


" . 
"38 30 * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


or COMPOUND,.OR REDUNDANT SYLLOGISMS.- 


: 
1 i : , ” 


Logicians particularly distinguich four 


kinds of compound syllogisms, namely, 


the Epichirema, the Dilemma, the Progyl- 


logism, and the Sorites; all Greek terms. 


An Epichirema consists of four or more 
| proposition; ; the auxiliary propositions are 
employed in proving the. major or minor, 
or both: as 


# + 


a, 


* 


That which es the allirements of the vicious 


is sometimes a misfortune, for it might subject 

the innocent to temptation and dishonour ; | „„ 
Peauty i is subject to the allurements of the vicious, 

for villains are not insensible to its charms; 
Therefore, beauty is sometimes a misfortune. . 


03 
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ONS This ſorm of reasoning is very good, and 
zs frequently employed with great efficacy, 
but every proof which seerns superfluous 
chould be omitted. In the above ekample, 
; the proof of the minor is of little use; Vet 
whenever the auxiliary propositions are ne- 
cezarily employed to strengthen either the 
agreement or repugnancy of the extremes 
__ 55 they are used with 
admiraple effect: > 


1 


e ene 6 

8 ok the utmost importance, for. it is the mind 
- which directs all our actions with regard to this life, 
and those which will determine our fate to all eternity ; 

TR eee the conduct of me”. 

mind, for is is wholly employed about its operations; 

e, logic is a study of che utmost import- 


= * 
— 


The Dilemma, though few logicians 

notice it, is certainly of two kinds; first, 

and most usually, it is employed to exhibit 

the absurdity, or fallacy, of an assertion; 

when employed for this purpose, it admits, 

zs an hypothesis, in the antecedent part of 
Tf" 


\ 
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its major, the opinion about to be link | 
suppositions upon which the hypothesis can 
be supported; the minor then overturns 
those suppositions; when the. assertion, 
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| * it be asserted, that George the 


it might be opposed by a Dilemma, thus: 


If George the first did not die on the 11th of June, 


1727, he must have died before or after that 
time; 

Now he could not ak died before, because he 
spoke to the surgeon who bled him, on the 
morning of that day, nor could he have lived 

5 - after that time, for George the second began 
to reign on the 11th of June in that year; 

Therefore, George the first must have died on the 

. Oe 1727. 3 


Again: suppose it be agerted, chat the 


print Teprexcnting the Death of General 


first did not die on the 11th of June, 1727, 


in its consequent is stated all the possible 


* which has no other el of * ; 


5 1 EPITOMER 
Wolfe is Just two feet Square; it might 
angered tha, 0 a ee PS NF 
5 8 * 22 4 tad ; is 1 1 . 54h 


I the print be just two feet square; it will be fitted 

dy a frame which is neither bigger nor less; 
But the frames which fit those prints measure jest 
nnaineteen inches by twenty- four; | 
| OP * print cannot be; As feet oquare: 


When i is used 0 
zs in the above examples, the Dilemma is 
governed by che laws of an hypothetical 

syllogism, but it has great force als0 when 


5 i 09 bg truth: as 


He who privately commity a exfine; must either 
4 | conceal it in his own breast, or divulge it: 

I he conceals it, he must suffer it to prey upon his 

78 eee eee 
| public shame: 

Therefore, be who e commits. a ONE 
5 must suffer. 


A an is: 'A combi nation of two 6 
or more een 80 chat the conclusion 


- 1 
: 
: 
1 
' ; 
W 4: 
; 
ate an, 3 * 
+ 9s — . 246 wo * + W 
Ss | 


— 
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of the former Shall -form- the major o 
minor of the latter: as 5 75 | 


: sees wiki acl l be indus:rious7 
Tbose who are actuated by a laudable ambition 
wish to excel 

Therefore, those who are aetuated 54 a kaudable 
ambition will be industrious. 


But the indolent are not actuated by : a kaudal 


ambition; 
Therefore, the indolent willr not bs induarious | 


A Sorites is a . of wif ov ident 
propositions, wherein the predicate of the 


first becomes the subjeet of the second, 
and this might be continued to a great 


length, till at last the subject of the first 
1s 3 of the predicate of the me : as 


. * | 


3 lofty deere frequently | creates a man 


many enemies 

Many enemies vis injure a man's reputation, 
the injury of his reputation often pI 
his credit, and promotes his ruin; 


Therefore, a yy Damn IO FO a 


mans ruin, 


- + 
SR 

4 
= 


* 
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=If the propositions be really self. evident, 
"ig the connexion bextrictly j Just, this sort of 
reasoning will be good, but it is frequently 
very sophistical, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing humorous Sorites, said to be used 
by Themistocles, to prove that his little 
son, under ten years of age, e the 

whole 2 


— 


5 
*. or 1 „ 1 
8 85 


| My go.” 0 « governs his mother his 
+-42; wmotber me; 
2 35 the Athenians, the 8 the Greeks, 
+ þ Greece commands all I Europe the 
6 Is hole world; 
5 eee my son 3 the whole | 
i. world. Eo | 


Je , 
« « « 
a 


: 2 * will EET that the 


fallacy is concealed in the verbs 7o govern, 
and command, which are both equivocal. | 


BS. ES well as elenden there is . 4 
defective, syllogism, called by. logicians 
an Enthymeme, very much in use, both | 

*7 +0 conversation and in sg it consist 


* 
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of one of the premises only, and de cn 
clusion: as „ 


- 
> 7 
* 1 
* x 


RES e Bed: 
Wt ae iron is fugible... 

| „ler the minor [irons is a a metal] f is 

understood. | 


IR 


This sort of reasoning occurs very fre- 

quently and though in the above, and in 
many similar instances, the part omitted 
cannot well be mistaken, yet in some cases 
it will not, perhaps, be found so easy to 
supply the defect, and exhibit the order of 

cormexion, without some wee of” 
logistic 1 0 | 55 


* © 


- 
£ © 2 T. % * "1 . 


1 we e conclude this TOOK it may 
not be improper just to notice what 
logicians call - reasoning by induction. 
This is a sort of argument wherein we 
affirm, in a number of propositions, some- | 
whing en. all the e com- 
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prehended under a general name, in order 
to infer a general conclusion: as | 


Wolves, which were formerly: 80 abundant in this 
island, are not to be found in England. are 
not to be found in Wales, nor in Scotland. 


Therefore, wolves a are not to be found in Great 
25 Britain. 5 | 


— 


Again: - 8 


5 The "EY ns to Ss 8 hs | 
Er „the House of Lords consented to relieve 
. 8 N and 80 did the House of 


- Therefore 077000 EFF OR e to relieve 
insolvent debtors, | be _ 


ben] 


This sort of reasoning may be defective, 
except all the particulars be enumerated, 
and that is very seldom practicable ; it is 
therefore of little use, and mould always 
be avoided if — b 
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CHAPTER N. 


GF THE TERMS AND DISTINCTIONS. IN ARGE> 
MENT AND DEMONSTRATION. | 


, . . 9 


A problem is a proposition which might 
be either true or false, and is probable on 


both sides. Whether this earth on which 
we live, includes within it a vast spherical 


magnet, as supposed by some philosophers, 


to account for the laws of the magnet, and 


er phenomena — whether the gensorium, 


or 5ensory, commonly called the seat of the 
soul, be at the beginning of the megula 


oblongata, or, as Descartes maintains, in the 


pineal gland, are problems. 


Problems in logic are called dialectical, 
todistinguish them from mathematical, and 
other problems. When a problem is 
solved, it becomes a theorem, or an acknow- 

3 


* 
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- Jedged truth; when a problem is stated 
as a question to be resolved, it is called a 
thesis, and the resolution thereof the hypo- 
thesis; and as soon as the question is 
demonstrated, there will appear three distinct 
parts; namely, the ber, or the propo- 
sition stated to be proved; the hypothess, 
or the several steps orderly shewing the 
means whereby the question is proved; 
and the conclusion, which completes the 


| mation. e 


— 


11 writers make two kinds of 


demonstration; namely, demonstration 


a priori, wherein the effect is proved from 
the cause; and demonstrati tion @ posteriori, 
which proves the cause from the Hect. 
These distinctions, however, are not strictly 
applicable in every case, for all determina- 
tions, when obtained by distinct inter- 
mediate steps, clearly discoverable, are 
called demonstrations, even though the 
result of experiment in natural philosophy. 


1 
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Arguments also, by which is meant 
not only the middle term, but the whole 
syllogism, are ranked under the general 
heads, grammatical, logical, physical, meta- 
physical, moral, mechanical, &c. Thus, if 
an argument be employed to prove the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition, accord- 
ing to the rules of grammar, the argument 
is called grammatital; if according to law, 
it is called a legal argument; if according 
to nature, the argument is called physical, 
&c. Arguments are again divided into 
artificial and inartiſicial, certain, evident, 
doubtful, probable, improbable, Possible, &c. 
and are finally distinguished by the follow- 
ing Latin names: 


Argumentum ad verecundiam, 
| An address to our modesty. 


Abies ad passiones. 
An address to the passions. 


Argumentum ad ignorantiam, 
An address to our ignorance. 


2 
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Argumentum ad judicium, 
An address to the reason, from the nature 
and existence of things, 


Argumentum ad hominem, 
An address to a person's principles or con- 
ö - : ; tp 


Argumentum ad populum, 
An appeal to the people. 


Argumentum ab amore, . 
Persuasion used to engage the reason rg the 
| affection. 


ER ad ignaviam, 
5 8 


eee ab invidia; | 92 


3 address to render an advervary” £7 240 
odious. 


r - 


. | 
Argumentum a tuto, 

Is drawn from a consideration of its being 
safer to take one side of the question 
than the other, when the W is 
equal on bot h sides. 


CHAPTER X. 


or THE THIRD DEGRRE OF HUMAN 
EVIDENGE, 


In the first and second degrees, we 
appeal d our own senses, and obtain the 
highest certainty ; for the- truth which is 
discovered by intuition, is immediately irre- 
sistible, and that which we obtain by inter- 
mediate means and experience, will be no less 
certain, if our deductions and experiments 
be performed with accuracy; but every 
thing which occurred before our timg, 
in our infancy, and most of the information 
we obtain after we arrive at a state of 
maturity, and are capable of judging for 
ourselves, must be taken on the testi- 
Mony of others, however fallible such 

T 3 
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evidence may be. It is true, we are fre. 
quently liable to be deceived by this sort 
of evidence, yet, in general, it is nearly /as 
OO RC Ss te ab? 


+ # 


= eon of 
this island, and of course can have no 
other evidence of the existence of such 
countries as France, Spain, Germany, &c. 
than the testimony of others; yet they have 
no reason to doubt the truth of the existence 
of such places. We must rely on it for all 
our historical information; and, in short, the 
majority of the circumstances of every kind 
which come to our knowledge have no 


_ - ther ground of support, yet they merit our 


entire credence. In all cases of importance, | 
however, where it is in our power to judge 
for ourselves, we should never trust to this 
evidence. Logicians have laid down 
many learned rules to direct the judgment 
in doubtful cases of this kind ; but as it is 


presumed, that such as need their assistance = 


- 
* 
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have not sufficient skill to apply them, and 
that those who are endowed with abilities 

cual to that purpose, require na such ad 
to; direct their determination, we «ball ; 
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0 FTIR are some false arguments 
which may seem to carry with them the 
force of truth, to such as have not sufficient 
discrimination to detect their fallacy, they 
have been ranged under several Latin 
names, the four principal of which we 
shall just notice, rather to gratify curiosity, 
than to afford any useful instruction. 


4 


The firm is called enoratio. clenchi, the 


former a Latin, and the latter a Greek 
word, meaning ignorance of the question. 
I signifies that sort of fallacy, wherein a 
plausible conclusion, to deceive the igno- 
rant, is drawn. from premises which amuse, 
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and sometimes captivate the mind, but are 
by no means calculated to prove any thing 


respecting the question: as if a gentleman _ 


were wanted to fill an office, and to dis- 
charge the duties of which, nothing was 
wanting but good abilities and honesty; 
an orator, in order to persuade the multi- 
tude in favour of his friend, might use a 
sophism of this kind, as follows: Mr. 
Crassus is a gentleman of independent fortune; 
he can boast of the most noble rank of ancestry; 


and yet he is not proud. He keeps a good + _ 


House, and makes it the mansion of hospitality; 
and above all, gentlemen, be is your own 
townsman, he was born in the game parizh; 
' therefore, Mr. Crasius is a proper object * 
pour choice.” One, however, endowed. 
with a very small share of undentanding, | 

will perceive, that all which is enquired, 


after are good abilities and honey, to he 


proof of which the argument is nowise 
appli icable, An ingenious! reader, unac- 
quainted with the ways of men, may think 
it impozible that A FIT could. be 


| cContrivance of a disputant who, on finding 
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Ds 6 grogsly impeeed upon; but those we 
will give themselves the trouble of analizing 

some of the long discourses delivered before 
genteel audiences, and view them divested 
pf the multitude of adjuncts which be wilder 
the mind, keeping only in view the 
simple thesis and hypothesis, will frequently 
discover fallacies as gross, . as the | 
. | 5 RE? 


To this Toad n be referred, that 


his adversary likely to establish his point. 
chiſis from the subject in debate to some 
similar proposition, which he can deter- 
mine on the ground he has taken, and then, 
presuming that his opponent has forgotten, 
or mistaken the point in dispute, with a 


degree of triumph, pretends he Has: wan | 


8 his 1 5 


erde ed een is called A 


pris or, in plain English, 4 begging of , 
the question. This is a fallacy wherein a 


or LOGIC. | =_ 


propoction is pretended o be 2 by 

a repetition of the same ideas in other 
words, or by some other Proposition 
equally. disputable with the former; as 

it is universally credited, because every body 

Axlieves it: which is but repeating the ame 
Proposition in other words: or, bis Majesty's 
ministers deserve credit, because they have 
merited it. This is what the vulgar, f in 

some parts of England. 3 a woman's 

reason, it ig 50, bern it is co. | 


The dad] is — non causa l causa, 

or not one cause for another. By this is 
meant, that fallacy which attributes an effect 
to a false cause. This'is an error to which 
all mankind are subject, from the narrow- 
ness of the human capacity. The ancient 
attributed the damage done by lightning 1 
to a hard substance, which they called 
chunder- bolt, because they were unac- 
quainted with the nature of the electric 
fluid, and supposed that the mall sub- 

ces arb e f a or a stone, 


2 
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I which were frequently found vittified, 


where the electric matter struck, really 


came from the clouds. Many of the 
vulgar, to this day, consider the noise 
made by that little animal called the 
pediculus, or death-watch, to indicate the 
approaching decease of some one of the 
family, though it be well known to arise 
tom a voluntary effort of that insect. at a 
cenain beason of the year. 1 


This sophism has also been 9 
employed to mislead the ignorant; as when 
à series of calamities has befallen a nation, 
which no human foresight could have 
prevented, the designing, to excite popular 
odium, have attributed it to the ins, or 

machinations, of a body of __ or an | 


25 * 


I The fourth is called d fullocia ava, | 
EE GA dich of evra eee er e 
that erroneous argument, by which men 
are led to form a determination concerning 
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ebe cee M 
is essential to it, but on some accident: 
attending it: as, if a man, having casually 
injured his health by the use of the cold 
bath, were to decry it, therefore, ORE 
| WOE 


It frequently hs. thn men of the 
moet brilliant talents, from inattention, a 
depression of the animal spirits, or some 
other fortuĩtous circumstance, may write, 
or say, a foolish thing; an argument to 
prove such a person to be a weak or silly 
eee e 
nnn 


There are many other ophians f. = 


mally treated of, but they arise, principally, 
from the equivocal meaning of words, ah, - 
on, 


are not worth notice. False inducti 


however, that is, when we enumerate the 

particulars, and then conclude generally, is 

as great a source of error as any that has 
been mentioned ; for those particulars are 
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to a general idea, what all the parts are to 
4 mathematical whole; and when every- 
particular is not expressed, or implied 
in the enumeration, the general conclusion 
cannot be warranted just: as, if it be 


asserted, that a young genileman. of good natural 


abilities, had been ten years at the first gram- 
mar school in the kingdom, as long at the 
University, and had been heard to repeat some 
passages of Homer and Virgil with accuracy 
aud elegance; yet then, we cannot safely 
cCeonelude that he is a good classical scholar, 
for all these particulars do not amount 
to what is comprehended in the general 
idea; as there are many who have enjoyed 
all these advantages, and are able to repeat, 
with grace, many select passages, yet, for 
want of industry, are very deficient i in point 
of classical h | | 


— 


rin 
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; — 
A s the former parts of logic acquaint us 
with the powers of the mind, inform us 
how to marshal the objects of our know- 
ledge, and instruct us in rendering them 
| oabvervient to an orderly, familiar, and 
com ive discipline, under the direc- 
tion of 2 will, method is intended to 
shew us how discoveries are made, and 
to teach us the best means of communi- 
| _—_ them to others. 5 


Method is divided into analytic, 
eynthetic, and arbitrary. In the analytic 
method, which is also called the method 
of resolution, we begin with a composition, 
and reduce it gradually into its first prin- 
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ciples, as a chymist resolves a natural ab 


- _  *8tance into water, earth, salt, sulphur, and 


mercury, and so acquaints himself, as far as 
he is able, with the first principles of its 
nature. This is also the method which 
should be taken to define à complex term, 
or a combination of ideas; and, if it were 


possible to reduce all the parts of the com- 


position into simple perceptions of sensation 
and- reflection, the analysis would be com- 


plete: but it is with the logician, as with 


the chymist, some of the component parts 
will, either through their subtilty, escape in 


1 „ eee Go eee 4 


. that wherein 


ee with the simple parts, and put 
them together in a natural order, till we 
have completed the composition. Thus, 


it appears, that if we could exactly trace 


2 comnation into its simple princi- 
ples, by analysis, and let nothing escape, 
then, having noticed the order in which 
they were combined, we could, by the 


Thus she wonderfully produces animals, 


or LOGIC. „ 


synthetic method, join the parts together 
again, and so make up the combination; 
but neither of these methods, however 
_ -pleasing in theory, are, either in chyrnistry 
or logic, easily reducible to practice. 
These two methods are, also, by some, 
called natural methods, because the thing 
which follows depends, in a great measure, 
on that which goes before; but this must 
be a mistake, for nature always performs 


her operations by the synthetic method. 


vegetables, and all the admirable com- 
pounds in the fossil kingdom, by means far 
beyond the reach of mortal wisdom; and. 
upon a strict enquiry, it will be found, that 
the analytic is a method e Ae 
122 order of nature. ic 


| n ci e el 
thod is employed in discoveries of the mind, 


* 
" " ” » 
L „ 9 
— 
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* Vide Watts's Logic, page 340. | 
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that by it we are able to trace out the © 

 caue from the effect, and frequently to dia- 
cover the effect from the cause; but that 
sclences are taught by the synthetic method ; 

as in the mathematics, the mind is first 
informed of simple units, and from thence 
gradually led on to an acquaintance with the 
| Emo: rains knowledge: 
pk ropes distant relations. 


cc 
— for as things 
eee eee and have a de- 


ee eee ee 

method. the dependence is perceived, and 
qur procedure, facilitated. Though these 
two methods serve us as universal guides, 
yet, in tracing them nicely, the best 
_ writers find it very difficult to preserve a 


* 


* 


ret x 
85 Arbitrary method,” Sas *. Watts, 
3 leaves the order of nature, and accom- 
„ modates itself to many purposes; such 
J as, to treasure up things, and retain them 
sin memory; to harangue and persuade 
©, mankind to any practice in the religious 
Lor the civil life; or to delight, —_ or 
. + entertain the mind.” 


5 Thore writers and. speakers 1 - 


chief business is to amuse or delight, to 5 


s allure, terrify, or persuade mankind, do 
not confine themselves to any natural 
* order, but in a cryptical, or hidden method, 
adapt every thing to their designed ends. 
Sometimes they omit those things which 
might injure their design, or grow 
„ tedious to their hearers, though they 
seem to have a necessary relation to the 
point in hand: sometimes they add those 
+ things which have no great reference to 


+ the subject, but are suited to allure or 
refresh the mind and the ear. They 
dilate sometimes, and flourich long upon 
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little incidents, and they skip over, and 
but lightly touch the. drier parts of their 


theme. They place the firs? things last, 
and the last things first, with wondrous 
Laart; and yet so manage it as to conceal 
their artifice, and lead the senses and 
passions of their hearers into a pleasing 
« and powerful ' captivity.” —A._ beautiful 
description of the effects which the native 


ingenuity of the mind might produce, by 


27 shaking off the trammels of general rules. 


&/ Thus, it a ppears, that the method which 


naturally suggests itself to an ingenious: 
mind, peculiar to the identical object in 
view, is the best to be adopted; for 80 


various are the subjects about which 


method is employed, and so difficult is it 
to contrive general rules for particular 
eases, that they frequently embarrass those 
who attempt to apply them, and often 


destroy the spirit of a performance. 


II is indeed, certain, that in matters of 
enquiry, the mind, without regarding any 


7 


or Logic. 3 


; 1 3 pumues, to les its in- 
formation, the best method which presents 


itself to its view, and, perhaps, never twice 


one in the sarne . 


The reason © the cle —_— | 

employs something like the analytic me- 

 thod, is, beca use the whole composition is 

— 166 unwieldy for its management, and 
therefore it endeavours to obtain the satis- ; 

faction required, by examining the parts 

i separately. TS ee. I, 


For this same mens.” the 3 5 
method is adopted, to communicate com- 
plicated systems, beginning with simple 
objects, and gradually exhibiting to the 
mind of the learner, in the order of nature, 
all the parts of the composition; and in 
such cases, it is, perhaps, possible, strictly 
to. adhere to the synthetic method. But is 
this exactly a contrary picture of the means 
by which the discovery unfolded itself to 
him who explored the system? Surely 
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little incidents, and they skip over, and | 


| but lightly touch the drier parts of their 


theme. They place the firs? things lat, 
and the Jas things first, with wondrous 

art; and yet so manage it as to conceal 
« their artifice, and lead the senses and 
passions of their hearers into a pleasing 
and powerful captivity.— A beautiful 
description of the effects which the native 
ingenuity of the mind might produce, by 
Shaking off the trammels of general rules. 


Thus, it appears, that the method which 
naturally suggests itself to an 1 
mind, peculiar to the identical object in 
view, is the best to be adopted; for 80 
various are the subjects about which 
method is employed, and so difficult is it 
to contrive general rules for particular 
eases, that they frequently embarrass those 
who attempt to apply them, and often 
destroy the spirit of a performance. 


Itis, indeed. certain, that in matters of 
enquiry,. the mind, without regarding any 


mn 
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| 8 a PUrSUEs, to obtain its in. 


formation, the best method which presents 


1 in the sarne © WAY. 


The reason hy the mind generally 5 
. something like the analytic me- 
thod, is, beca use the whole composition is 


jtself to its view, and, perhaps, never twice 7 


too unwieldy for its management, and 


6 therefore it endeavours to obtain the satis- _ 
faction required, by examining the parts ; 
separately. e hy 


For this same — the W Rs | 
method is adopted, to communicate com- - 
Plicated systems. beginning with simple 

objects, and gradually exhibiting to the 
mind of the learner, in the order of nature, 

all the parts of the composition; and in 
such cases, it is, perhaps, possible, strictly 

to adhere to the synthetic method. But is 
this exactly a contrary picture of the means 
by which the discovery unfolded itself io 
him who explored the system? Surely _ 


. 
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every one who has attempted to invent, in 
the smallest degree, will answer No; for 
complicated subjects unfold themselves to 
the mind in so very irregular a manner, 
that were it possible to detail them in an 
order exactly the reverse of that in which 

they made their way into the mind of the 
discoverer, they would, perhaps, be scarcely 
_ antelligible. Some writers have treated 
of method at great length, and have 
built up very plausible theories; but 
upon the whole, the analytic and synthetic 
methods may be considered in logic, what 
patterns of rectitude are in religion and 
ethics, i. e. standards of perfection which 
we should take as guides to conduct our- 


> 


and 


. 
— 


Mr. Duncan, who, in his Elements of Logic, 
speaks so familiarly of the composition and resolu- 
tion of complex ideas, excuses himself from exem- 
plifying, by alledging, that the shortness of his work 
will not admit of entering into particular d scriptions, 
yet he has devoted ninety four ended pages to the 
nportare alert of 1 285 
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wee by AS nearly as poxible, consistent with | 
the safety of our life and health; but we 
should not pine for want, to maintain a 
severity of moral rectitude, incompatible 


with an occupation from which we may : 


legally obtain support; nor perish, in at- 
tempting to adopt a degree of pious purity 
which may be inconsistent with the unto- 

wardness of our fallen state; neither should 
we so shackle ourselves with the analytic 
method, as to refuse useful things which 
may present themselves to the mind, because 
they do not make their appearance accord- 
ing to rule; nor, in the communication of 
our thoughts; should we tread with such 
exact formality in the steps of the synthetic 
method, as to disgust our readers, or 
hearers, with the stiff formality of metho- 
dical arrangement. 
Ic is the production of a multiplicity 
of rules, invented, as it were, to teach men 
to - philosophize mechanically, that has 
brought so many branches of learning into 
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ridicule, and it was this absurdity which 
gave occasion for that admirable piece of 


humour, the Philosophers of the F loating. 
Island, in Swift's Gulliver. 
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